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. : This new method— 
Two New and Superior Publi- Teaches READING as the natural outcome 


cations Which Offer. an Excep- of pursuing a well-rounded and enjoyable 
° program of ACTIVITIES ! 
tional Appeal to Teachers of 


High School English | —_—___—_— GATES AND HUBER 
Beacon Lights of Literature THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


CHAMBERLAIN and RICHARDS 





Provides complete literature selections for the first year of high This method teaches reading by introducing children to a 
school, covering The Short Story, The Novel, The Epic, The Ballad, related series of interesting and valuable activities. In 
—— hatee sr’ f age Drama Pye = om ¥en 4 pursuing these activities the children encounter situations 
material, including discussions o 1e different types o era e, é ae 3 gee aoe ae te as ESE 
sketches and biographies of the authors, and discussions of the so arranged that the responses they make have learning 
selections. Has many effective exercises. | as the consequence! 

Never has so c ‘te a selection, so attractively bound, been a 2 . 
shies dy book, ne gee lag a ee, ee Through the methods and unified course to achieve 

materials of THE WORK-_ reading abilities. 
English Exercises—Drills and Tests PLAY BOOKS, the restless This outcome is economi. 
: : eally and happily achieved 
energy, the enthusiasms, on C Spr oe 
lice wl yy the careful provision and 
and the play-instincts oO co-ordination of the many 

An exercise book for detecting and eliminating the common children have, for the first factors in.the learning 
errors of spoken and written English. Contains drills and tests time, been employed in a process. 
on grammar, sentence structure, punctuation, and word usage— 
sufficient for one year’s work. 


Simple! Adaptable! Effective! Economical! In THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


A Key is available for teachers’ use. 


GRIFFETH and WALKER 


Reading becomes more practical, more useful 


| WRITE FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE MATTER | Reading becomes more interesting 


Reading is more closely related to child life 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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WINSTON 





In his book he has seen the word c-o-w. But he has 
never seen a cow. Johnnie is curious. He gets a 
dictionary and reads: 


COW. n. Female of any bovine animal, esp. of 
the domestic species. 


Poor Johnnie! He is nonplused. Moreover, his 

faith is shaken. A few such rebuffs and a really 

valuable habit may be lost forever. . . . But 

Johnnie’s teacher jis alert to his predicament, and 

makes a suggestion, “‘Look up cow,” says she, “in 

ee ee The Winston Simplified Dictionary.” . . . Now 

an = per: os Sage —" Johnnie is looking pleased . . . smugly satisfied. 

Intermediate Bélilen- There’s a reason. The Winston Simplified Diction- 

_ for elementary grades ary defines every word so that its use and meaning can 

Primary Edition: be instantly understood. There is an edition that 

for lower grades exactly fits the needs of Johnnies and Marys... and 
May we send you a descriptive brochure? an edition designed especially for your needs, too. 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
s _ WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
es FOR TEXTBOOKS 








An Editorial for Graduating Classes, June 1931 


How Much Do You Count? 


come echoing into my mind from the 
memories of school days the challeng- 
ing lines of ‘Paul Revere’s Ride.” 


I 1s the eighteenth of April. There 


So thru the night rode Paul Revere; 

And so thru the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm,— 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo forever more! 
For, borne on the night-wind of the past, 
Thru all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoofbeats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


This great poem suggests a thought 
which is told in a different way over the 
main entrance to the new capitol at 
Lincoln, Nebraska: The safety of the 
state is watchfulness in the citizen. The 
nation has never needed an alert citizen- 
ship more than today. That citizenship 
must come from the schools. You of the 
great American graduating class of 1931 
may well think upon the glory of the 
nation which has given you your chance 
—the nation which is sending thru the 
high schools and colleges more young 
people than all other countries taken 
together. This mighty family of 1931 
graduates comes into active life in one of 
the great transition periods of human 
history. It is a period filled with change, 
with need, with failure, with achieve- 
ment. The energy and ideals of youth 
are needed, and the most important 
thing about each of you as you come 
from the schoolroom into the stream of 
active life is what you stand for— 
whether you have made up your mind 
to count, to be somebody, to exert a 
positive influence, and to make a con- 
tribution to the wellbeing of others. 

America is particularly hard-pressed 
just now by some problems which can 
never be solved by the political demagog 
or by the greedy supporters of selfish 
interests. You may well think about 
these problems if you wish to preserve 
the ideals of freedom for which Paul 
Revere and the men of his generation 
stood. Here are a few of them. You will 
think of others. 
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Ten Master Habits 


The Habit of Interest 
The Habit of Purpose 
The Habit of Thought 
The Habit of Planning 
The Habit of Effort 
The Habit of Growth 
The Habit of Goodwill 
The Habit of Humor 
The Habit of Sincerity 
The Habit of Faith 


















First, the freedom of the air. The com- 
ing of radio and television brings a new 
and most powerful tool for reaching the 
human mind. The historic struggles for 
freedom of speech and for freedom of 
the press are small indeed as compared 
with the freedom of radio. Anyone 
can set up a newspaper but the number 
of radio channels is limited. Powerful 
interests which control billions in wealth 
seek to monopolize the channels of the 
air and control the spread of ideas. 

Second, there is the question of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Have you been 
fooled by the intensive propaganda of 
the millionaire liquor interests—as some 
good people have been fooled—or are 
you standing firmly by our American 
policy of outlawing the liquor evil? By 
making your influence count you mem- 
bers of the class of 1931 can stop for 
all time any confusion over the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. That Amendment 
has benefited youth beyond measure. 


It has given opportunities to literally 
millions of children who otherwise could 
not have been in school. 

Third, there is the problem of better 
schools. Good as our schools are they are 
not good enough to meet the demands 
of this age. Teachers are overloaded. 
Classes are too large. Handicapped chil- 
dren need more service. Our tax system 
falls too heavily upon those least able 
to pay. It will take courage and patience 
to work out these problems just as it 





fe THE GRADUATES of high schools and colleges and to their parents and teachers—The authorities who are 
studying our farreaching problems of unemployment recommend that all forces join hands to continue 
1931 high-school and college graduates in school for another year when conditions will be more favorable for | 
their absorption into the occupational life of America. In this recommendation the officers of the National | 
Education Association most earnestly join—Willis A. Sutton, president of the National Education | 


took courage and patience for an earlier 
generation to establish the schools which 
have given us our chance. As the schools 
go the nations will go. 

Fourth, comes the problem of commu- 
nity planning. You have given some 
thought to your own life. You have 
tried to avoid mistakes and to take 
advantage of opportunities. You have 
probably tried to look several years 
ahead. Some of you may have consid- 
ered a plan for your whole life. If care- 
ful planning is important in the life of 
an individual, it is doubly important in 
the life of a nation. America is a beauti- 
ful country, yet ninety percent of our 
people live in homes unworthy of our 
day and age. The next quarter of a 
century will be a period of home build- 
ing. Shall these houses into which we 
pour our wealth and our lives be cheap 
makeshifts, pawned off on aspiring 
homemakers by greedy realtors, or shall 
they be places of light, fresh air, sun, 
gardens, and parks? America has abun- 
dant room. It has the best transportation 
in the world. It has ideals of family life. 
Are you ready to take your part in a pro- 
gram of planning which will make the 
most of the resources of your community, 
your state, and the United States? 

In such needs as these there is a chal- 
lenge, an opportunity for service, a call 
to patriotism and sacrifice no less sig- 
nificant than in the pioneer days of Paul 
Revere. The United States is making 
history today. You are making history. 
What this history shall be depends upon 
you—your purposes, your ideals, your 
spirit, and your devotion. It is the old, 
old struggle against indifference and 
selfishness. It is the new, new struggle 
in behalf of the human values—in be- 
half of happy homes, fine schools, 
worthy communities, and of honest gov- 
ernment. Are you ready to meet this 
challenge? Do you intend to count? 
[Readers of THE JourRNAL are invited 
to bring this editorial to the attention 
of members of the graduating classes; to 
post it on bulletin boards; and to pass 
it on to the editors of the local papers. } 



















































Cooperation Is Net Cheap 


CHar.eEs H. Jupp 
Director, School of Education, University of Chicago 


OW SHALL WE DEVELOP a higher 
H level cf cooperation in our 

schools? I venture to suggest 
four formulas, the adoption of which, I 
believe, would insure greatly increased 
cooperation in American education. 

First, let it be recognized that the func- 
tion of one part of the school system is 
not the same as the function of any other 
part of the system. Theprinciple of differ- 
entiation of functions is nowhere in liter- 
ature more clearly expressed than in the 
Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Romans, chapter 12, verses 3 to 8. Lest 
your memories for the moment fail to 
bring back the passages, I quote them 
in part. Paul says: 

For I say, thru the grace given unto me, to 
every man that is among you, not to think of 
himself more highly than he ought to think; 
but to think soberly, according as God hath 
dealt to every man the measure of faith. For 
as we have many members in one body, and 
all members have not the same office: So we, 
being many, are one body. . . . Having then 
gifts differing according to the grace that is 
given to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy. 
. . . Or ministry, let us wait on our minister- 
ing; or he that teacheth, on teaching; . . 
he that giveth, let him do it with simplicity; 
he that ruleth, with diligence; he that sheweth 
mercy, with cheerfulness. 

The second formula, which follows di- 
rectly from that suggested by Paul, may 
be expressed in these terms: The differ- 
ent functions of the different grades must 
be carefully arranged after systematic 
experimentation and scientific study of 
the stages thru which human nature 
passes in the course of its natural de- 
velopment. 

In earlier times the schooling of Ameri- 
can children was so meager in quantity 
that every teacher very properly regarded 
it as his duty to do whatever seemed to 
him possible in the.short time available. 
Care must be taken to arrange instruc- 
tion so that the pupil’s training is ulti- 
mately complete and each intellectual 
step taken is in conformity with the 
child’s nature. 

Science teaches us that physical 
growth is not uniform either in rate or in 
character. The gains in weight which a 
young child makes during his first year 
and a half include ninety percent of all 
the nerve tissue that he will ever possess. 
The. gains in weight which an adolescent 
makes are practically all in the muscle 
system. The ordinary observer may be 


satisfied to say in each case that the 
child gained in weight, but the scientist 
must be discriminating. 

School systems in this country—and 
every other country—have guessed about 
the most appropriate sequence of topics. 
They have lived in hope that practical 
experience or some accidental sugges- 
tion of a reformer would arrange the cur- 
riculum. The time has passed when any 
student of school operations can wait for 
chance adjustments. There is only one 
way to understand nature—that is to 
make a scientific study of what goes on 
in the course of a child’s development. 

The third formula which I have to 
suggest is as follows: Teachers should 
be required to possess definite knowledge 
regarding the organization and achieve- 
ments of all the educational institutions 
which make up the school system. In my 
opinion, one of the worst fallacies of 
recent times is committed by those who 
argue that, because a teacher’s tasks are 
specific, the best preparation for teach- 
ing consists in narrow and specific train- 
ing for a single level of school work. I 
hear it said that a teacher in the inter- 
mediate grades should be trained spe- 
cifically in the subjects taught in those 
grades and not in the full round of sub- 
jects covered in the elementary school. 
In refuting this contention I shall not 
dwell on the pertinent fact that very few 
teachers teach continuously in one di- 
vision of the school. Assuming for the 
sake of argument that most teachers 
spend their whole careers in a single 
grade, I contend that even so all teachers 
ought to understand something of the 
problems of the first grade and of the 
college. The day will come shortly, I feel 
sure, when the psychological doctrine that 
mental life is made up of specific items 
will be relegated to the collection of 
hasty and indefensible inferences based 
on superficial data. Mental life of the 
type which is known as intelligence 
reaches out in all directions and guides 
behavior thru a survey of many relations. 
That teacher is intelligent who has a 
lively interest in understanding where 
his pupils came from and whither they 
are going. We have had too much nar- 
row adherence to routine in the past, too 
much microscopic attention to the im- 
mediate environment. I believe that 
every teacher-training institution should 
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include at least one good general course 
on the whole school system. We have 
learned in recent studies that person- 
alities are often biased permanently by 
what seem to be trivial incidents. We 
know with perfect definiteness from edu- 
cational studies that a child may be per- 
manently handicapped if he is neglected 
at one crucial point in his education, or if 
he is misled by a teacher who is more con- 
cerned with the day’s recitation than with 
sound modes of study. Teachers are deal- 
ing not with items of experience but with 
cumulative tendencies. A single unimagi- 
native teacher can destroy interest. Every 
teacher must have outlook. “Where 
there is no vision the people perish.” 


The fourth and last formula is this: 
True coordination inside the school is im- 
possible unless there is coordination of 
the school with the civilization in which 
and for which the school exists. 


The argument in support of this con- 
tention is easy to supply. Every step that 
the pupil takes is a step toward ultimate 
participation in social life beyond the 
school. Not only so, but one-half or three- 
quarters of a pupil’s life is spent in out- 
of-school activities. If there is a false 
trend in the school curriculum, one 
which is out of harmony with civilization, 
there will be a disturbance in the pupil’s 
experience and in his reactions to the 
school program. Some of the incoordina- 
tions which make necessary what we call 
school discipline grow out of the fact that 
we are imposing colonial methods of life 
on children who live in the twentieth 
century. Intellectual rebellion is often 
due to the fact that the secondary school 
of our times is conducted as though we 
had just waked up to the importance of 
the Renaissance. The difficulty with 
much of our college work is that it is or- 
ganized on the pattern set by the theo- 
logical schools which were the first col- 
leges. 

Coordination of the school with 
modern civilization is no easy task. But 
however difficult the task, we may be 
quite sure that in the direction of such 
discoveries lies the road to internal and 
external coordination of the schools.— 
From an address at the general session of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, at 
Detroit, February 25, 1931. 
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The Library in the Elementary School 


E. V. Ho.uts 


Head, Education Department, State Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky 


HE FUNCTIONS and activities of the 
‘3 library in elementary schools can 

be determined only in terms of the 
philosophy of education practised in a 
given elementary school. If the school is 
so wedded to the textbook that knowledge 
from other sources is not considered, then 
there is no place for a library. If the 
school is so indifferent to and neglectful 
of library materials as to be satisfied to 
use spasmodically such publications as 
may be furnished by outside incidental 
and transitory agencies, it would not 
likely make much use of a real library if 
presented with one. There is another 
group of elementary schools whose philos- 
ophy of the educational processes causes 
them to desire, have, and use a library 
devoted solely to supplementary texts, 
classroom reference work, and to the 
other types of closely supervised reading 
that are specifically related to the mate- 
rials of the textbook lesson. There is a 
still more desirable philosophy of elemen- 
tary education that centers every activity 
of the school about the pupil as a grow- 
ing, experiencing, and independent per- 
sonality. Schools that operate on this 
level demand and will use a complete 
and wellrounded library service such as 
is now given in the children’s department 
of our best public libraries. 

If the philosophy of education that is 
practised in the school is the determining 
element in elementary school library 
service, it behooves us to begin the solu- 
tion of our problem at this point. How 
can we get the elementary school teachers 
and administrators to act according to 
modern educational conceptions that will 
produce an effective elementary school 
library? How can we best revise the ele- 
mentary school curriculum so as safely 
to abandon the strict and literal follow- 
ing of the textbook in favor of a library- 
centered school? How, and how soon, can 
our teacher-training agencies provide a 
group of teachers qualified to use this 
new curriculum and this modern elemen- 
tary school library? As I see the matter 
these problems constitute the warp and 
woof of our educational fabric; and in 
the degree in which a school, a county, or 
a State solves all of them, it will in that 
degree solve the library problem. If my 
thinking is correct, then most communi- 
ties will go thru a period of having each 


of the four stages of elementary school 
library service. The progress from stage 
to stage will be conditioned by the gen- 


oye PRICE OF A BOOK—No 
one can ever pay for a 
book. He may pay for the pa- 
per and binding, but back of 
these are the contributions of 
untold numbers of people. 
First come homes and schools 
that shape the lives of authors 
and that great body of readers 
willing to support authors. 
Then comes the great cumula- 
tion of work in art, letters, 
travel, history, science, phi- 
losophy, and religion which 
has been treasured through 
the centuries. Each book is 
thus a center or network 
of influences whose golden 
threads reach out in almost 
infinite directions. 














eral educational progress. Possibly it 
should at once be pointed out that the 
line of demarcation between these stages 
is so indistinct as often to cause confu- 
sion. Especially is the overlapping so 
great between stages three and four as to 
demand the services of a professional for 
competent judgment. At any rate, we can 
roughly so group our school libraries for 
purposes of study and measurement. 
How can we get the complex forces of 
education organized so as to move our 
schools and their libraries from one stage 
to the next higher? Since in America the 
state is the unit for education, the ideal 
way to organize for properly educating 
teachers, developing a modern curricu- 
lum, and providing the supervision that 
must accompany our proposed modern 
elementary school library, is to make a 
statewide attack on the problem, as is 
now being done in New York and Minne- 
sota. These states have seen that the sev- 
eral phases of education must advance 
together and they have had the vision and 
the courage to attempt to live up to the 
obligations of being the unit for educa- 
tion within their bounds. Other states are 
following this excellent example. 
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Until your state will undertake such a 
program you must be content with an 
organization covering the largest inter- 
mediate or local unit for educational ad- 
ministration that your state provides— 
the county, township, town, or district. 
A county superintendent or supervisor 
who has seen the vision can select teach- 
ers who understand a modern elementary 
school curriculum; with these teachers a 
supplement to the state course of study 
can be worked out that will suggest desir- 
able library material and how to use it. 
If you share my ideals and are so unfor- 
tunate as to be teaching a school where 
you can get neither state nor county co- 
operation, your work will be hard and 
your progress slow; but you need not 
despair of achieving in some degree the 
goals we have set up. After all, the teacher 
holds in her hand the key that opens the 
doors to these new opportunities that we 
desire for our children. If you have the 
vision you will find ways to build and 
realiy use a library. 

It may sound discouraging to declare 
that we are not likely to have or use 
libraries in our elementary schools, gen- 
erally, until we educate a group of teach- 
ers prepared to use them. I may seem to 
be discouraging the library movement in 
elementary schools by insisting it can 
grow no faster than the teacher; yet the 
conviction is so strong that I believe this 
is the strategic point of attack on the 
library problem. If, at the beginning of 
next school year, you could present every 
rural elementary school of the country 
with an adequate library and at the end 
of the year check on its use, abuse, and 
disappearance, you would be convinced 
that the training and philosophy of the 
teacher is the key to the problem. The 
bare one-room rural school of the “‘ragged 
beggar sunning” type that has no books 
at all is usually manned by a teacher who 
is not aware of their absence. She is a 
textbook teacher of the lowest order. 
Every year I visit in this type of school; 
it is yet too much with us. You must 
change the teacher of this school before 
you can effectively change its library 
situation or any of the other factors that 
go to make a modern education. 

The most common type of elementary: 
school has a library that consists of an 
unorganized collection of books that is 
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either kept locked in a corner cupboard 
or stored along with the broom and other 
school supplies in a convenient closet. 
The books of this collection usually rep- 
resent the volumes that persons in the 
community do not care to keep at home. 
These books are not adapted to the needs 
of the children and are often not con- 
cerned with topics within the range of 
their interests. One such library that I 
examined this year consisted of odd vol- 
umes of a thirty-year-old edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, a three-volume 
history of a certain Protestant denomina- 
tion, a volume on the curse of Mormon- 
ism, a few miscellaneous textbooks, and 
a dog-eared copy of an unabridged dic- 
tionary. In an indirect, polite, and as pro- 
fessional a conversation as the situation 
permitted, I also examined the teacher of 
this school. She was as lacking as the 
library. If the books that made up her 
antiquated library could by some magic 
have been changed into a collection ap- 
proved by the American Library Associa- 
tion, they would have been equally use- 
less in her hands. The school that has 
such a library and such a teacher is but 
little better off than the school that is 
wholly without books but that has the 
same type of teacher. Yet the very pres- 
ence of something called a library that 
has an occasional book to stimulate the 
thinking of the children and the presence 
of a teacher who even spasmodically and 
half-heartedly encourages such reading, 
seems to be the means whereby a school 
grows to have a reading laboratory type 
of library. 

Probably most of the elementary 
schools of America are now engaged in 
the transition from the traditional school 
library just described to the type of 
school library that is commonly called 
the reading laboratory. Likewise the 
teachers of these schools are making the 
transition. As the name indicates, this 
type of library has as its chief objective 
the supplying of supplementary materials 
directly related to the textbook work of 
the classroom. It is indeed a reading 
laboratory. Its prime function is to en- 
rich the curriculum. Most of the books 
are of an informational sort chosen for 
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their value in broadening the horizons, 
stimulating the interests, and directing 
the thinking of students in the great 


She MOMENT you begin to 
select the food for your 
mind as regularly and with as 
much care as you select the 
food for your body; to seek 
roughage, variety, and vita- 
mins for your brain as system- 
atically as you pursue cab- 
bage, corn, fruits, steak, and 
carrots for your stomach; to 
make your bookcase as heavy 
as your dining table; to spend 
as much time and money for 
observation, for reading that is 
reading, for wellchosen radio, 
talkies, travel, companionship, 
meditation as you spend for 
food — when you do these 
things, that moment will your 
real intellectual life begin; a 
new fire will burn in you, your 
life will take on new purpose 
and you will be conscious of 
new happiness and power.— | 


J. E. M. 














fields of study with which their daily 
classwork is concerned. Such a library 
will have a minimum number of refer- 
ence books, magazines, and books suit- 
able for independent recreational read- 
ing. For the most part, students will come 
to this type of library much as they come 
to any laboratory—in groups. They will 
read in groups—and that under the su- 
pervision of the teacher. This teacher is 
more likely to have the attitude and use 
the technics common to the supervision 
of a silent reading lesson than she is to 
have the attitudes and technics of a 
library-trained teacher. Yet she is the 
growing new teacher that is emerging to 
lead modern elementary teaching. Her 
work is a good omen> 

It is my guess that the immediate task 
ahead of those of us who want to advance 
the use of libraries in elementary educa- 
tion is that of training these growing 
teachers in how to select and use mate- 
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rials that will enrich their ordinary class- 
room instruction. The possibilities along 
this line are indicated by collateral mate- 
rial suggested for the nature-study course 
in the Connecticut school system—195 
books for the use of the children and 118 
books for the use of the teacher. The job 
of selecting, providing, and suggesting 
the use of such material is equally a part 
of the work of the state library commis- 
sion, the makers of the state course of 
study manuals, and state and county 
supervisory and administrative officers. 
Such efforts will lead naturally and 
gradually to an elementary school per- 
sonnel that will provide the effective an- 
swer to the question of how to get and 
use an elementary school library. 

By almost imperceptible stages such a 
reading laboratory type of school library 
will grow into the unlimited service type 
of library. In this latter type of library 
will be found the services and facilities of 
the typical children’s department of a 
good public library. It will have all of 
the facilities and functions of the reading 
laboratory type of library and, in addi- 
tion, will provide for such objectives as 
general informational reading as a life 
habit, the reading of suitable fiction and 
other lighter types of materials for pleas- 
ure and as a means to a worthy use of 
leisure, and of developing skills for the 
independent use of books and other li- 
brary materials as a study habit. An ele- 
mentary school library with such aims 
will demand the center of the school pro- 
gram; it will be costly; it cannot be 
housed with the janitorial supplies in a 
closet; it cannot be administered by un- 
trained teachers. But with such a library 
as the tool of a welleducated teacher our 
program of elementary education will in- 
deed center about the growing and ex- 
periencing personality of the child,yThe 
child-centered school will then become 
the typical school. As it is today, almost 
every state in the Union has an example 
of such an elementary school with unlim- 
ited library service; but few states have 
more than an example. It will be the bat- 
tle of our combined educational forces 
for thé next quarter of a century to bring 
this rich gift to all our children. 








ge Ran LITERARY BACKGROUND required for successful book work with children cannot all be gained during 
‘one or two years in a library school. It comes in large part from association with literature from early 
childhood and from experience later in the actual use of books with children. What the student librarian may 
rightfully expect from professional training is a wider knowledge of book resources and general rules of 
guidance in selection. She should bring to her work love of children, love of reading, a sense of literary 
values, and some knowledge of children’s reading habits—From Library Service for Children, by Effie L. 


Power, director, Work with Children, American Library Association. 
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The Education of Teachers 


The In-service Education of Teachers 


Nep H. DEARBORN 
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URING THE LAST CENTURY teacher 
D education has been focused on 

the preliminary stages of prepara- 
tion. Thruout this movement an organi- 
zation of “pre-service” education which 
has unity for its central subject is evi- 
dent. At the same time there have been 
professional activities that indicate a 
recognized need of “in-service” educa- 
tion—for example, the teachers institute 
or conference, courses for teachers in ex- 
tension centers, correspondence courses 
for teachers, summer session study, 
leaves of absence for study or travel dur- 
ing the regular school year, reading 
circles, and local, state, and national edu- 
cation associations with their various 
programs and reports. Among all of these 
things there is no unity. The time has 
come when an integration of some of 
these methods of “‘in-service’”’ education 
should be attempted. A program of in- 
tegration must, however, take into ac- 
count the fundamental factors in a total 
program of teacher education. 

The education of teachers extends far 
beyond the boundaries of mere pedagogy. 
It is not enough to think only of the vo- 
cational aspects of the problem. To be 
satisfied with nothing more than good 
craftsmanship is to hide one’s head in 
the sand. A teacher is the guardian of 
social order; a teacher stands always in 
the spotlight of public scrutiny; a teacher 
is judged by the influence exerted in the 
development of youth morally, tntellec- 
tually, and physically and also by the 
nature and amount of participation in 
the important affairs of life outside the 
school. The field of education is unsur- 
passed in its opportunities to serve hu- 
manit y. 

- The advantages of teaching in render- 
ing professional service to social progress 
are paralleled by the advantages inher- 
ent in the work in non-professional com- 
munity activities. The teacher who is not 
a student of human nature and public 
affairs fails to measure up to the oppor- 
tunities of the profession and neglects the 
obligations resting on all educators to 
contribute whenever, wherever, and how- 
ever possible to the advance of civiliza- 
tion. The education of teachers [the 
term is used in a broad sense and in- 
cludes all types of service in our schools 
and colleges] therefore falls into two 


general divisions—education for profes- 
sional service and education for life out- 


| EACHERS COLLEGES would do 
| well to affiliate with cer- 
tain of the public schools for 
experimental purposes. Many 
more members of the faculty 
should act as free educational 
consultants for public school 
systems and many more mem- 
bers should avail themselves 
of existing opportunities to 
carry on studies in the public 
schools dealing with the con- 
tent of the curriculums and the 
problems of administration, 


supervision, and teaching. 
Sooner or later a good teach- 


ers college should establish an 
experimental school in connec- 
tion with the training school. 
This experimental school 
should be established primar- 
ily for demonstration and ex- 
perimental purposes. It should 
be possible for members of the 
faculty there to carry on 
studies of an experimental and 
research nature, studies which 
are difficult under the present 
system of practise teaching 
and observation—From The 
Journal of Higher Education, 
February 1931. 








side of the vocational demands made on 
teachers. 

The first function of a program »f 
teacher education is to provide a reason- 
able mastery of the subjectmatter to be 
used and of related subjectmatter. This 
statement smacks of triteness and a 
charge of guilt could be sustained were 
it not for the last phrase of the sentence. 
Exact knowledge of a given field of learn- 
ing is essential but it must not be ritual- 
istic or catechetical. A facility in the use 
of pertinent information is desirable but 
factual knowledge which lacks an ac- 
quaintanceship with causes and results— 
which neglects interpretation—is super- 
ficiality. A teacher of English literature 
in a high school, for example, will have 
a respectable task in securing an accept- 
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able survey knowledge | acceptable from 
the standpoint of thorough scholarship | 
of English prose and poetry, to say noth- 
ing of plumbing the depths of a given pe- 
riod or type of either; and a Boswellian 
relationship is practically impossible. 
Nevertheless, the ideal of scholarship 
must obtain. Not only must this high- 
school teacher in the field of English lit- 
erature master English literature but he 
should also know American, French, 
German, Italian, Russian, and Scandi- 
navian literature. There are similarities 
and contrasts to be drawn from these 
fields which will aid him as a teacher of 
English literature. Likewise, he should 
know the social, political, and economic 
history of the peoples whose literature he 
is helping high-school students to enjoy 
and understand. In this connection sci- 
ence, philosophy, and religion must not 
be neglected. Briefly, the demands upon 
a teacher in any field require a broad 
and deep reservoir of knowledge which 
may serve not only his regular daily 
needs as a classroom teacher but which 
may be used as an emergency supply of 
information and understanding. Parallel- 
ism, comparison, and contrast are effec- 
tive in their proper time and place in 
teaching. Hence the need for a reason- 
able mastery of related subjectmatter in 
addition to scholarship in a given field 
of knowledge. 

The second function of teacher edu- 
cation is to assist each prospective 
teacher in the formulation of a definite 
philosophy of education. This is, after 
all, the practical application of a philos- 
ophy of life to a special field of service. 
Human beings are guided by some stand- 
ards of conduct, even though uncon- 
sciously. He who knows his purposes, 
outlines a plan of action, and executes a 
program of daily conduct in terms of his 
plan and purposes, achieves his goal. If 
the ways and means are worthy then he, 
as a contributor to the advance of civil- 
ization, becomes a ruling power. He is 
listed among the outstanding characters 
of history. Statesmen, jurists, authors, 
philosophers, scientists, painters, sculp- 
tors, musicians, and teachers comprise 
the bulk of humanity’s great leaders. 
Fortuitous circumstances, opportunities, 
and fate fail to explain the eminence of 
any of the great figures in human his- 
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tory. On the contrary, their lives were 
directed by distin- 
guished by definite plans, and made ef- 
fective by an efficient program of action. 
Education as the fundamental basis of 
social progress must have just this kind 
of leadership. And the followership must 
have an intelligent appreciation of the 
purposes, plans, and programs advocated 
by the leaders. Hence the importance of 
a definite philosophy of life and of its 
application to the field of education. 
The third function is to provide a 
thorough understanding of child nature. 
Scholasticism is giving way to human- 
ism. The humanism of today is not vapid 
sentiment. It is recognition of individual 
rights and responsibilities. It calls for 
functional learning in the real world in 
which human beings live. So, in addition 
to knowing the world in which we have 
our being, it becomes necessary to know 
the human material with which we hope 
to make today and tomorrow better than 
yesterday. In pedagogical parlance this 
knowledge of child nature is called edu- 
cational psychology. The teacher must 
understand the physical, mental, and 
emotional aspects of child development 
if stimulation, encouragement, and guid- 
ance are to be effective in child growth. 
The fourth function is development of 
powers of evaluation. Knowing materials 
and child nature and possessing a work- 
ing philosophy of life, the teacher then 
faces the obligation of selection. What 
subjectmatter will func- 
tion now or later [or now 


worthy purposes, 
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of the trade” is not enough. Nothing 
short of broad and deep and extensive 
education can be acceptable. 

The fifth function of teacher prepara- 
tion is ethical training. This phase of 
education is based on ideals of conduct 
with respect to working relationships 
among members of the profession. Rumor 
has it that a certain position will be va- 
cant soon. What should the anxious and 
ambitious aspirant for that position do 
in this case? Unfortunately home educa- 
tion, active participation in community 
affairs, or observation of professional 
workers in other fields do not always en- 
able the prospective teacher to decide 
wisely in such a case. ‘“(Commonsense”’ 
is not always a reliable guide. Where does 
the responsibility lie to provide instruc- 
tion of this kind? Clearly in programs of 
teacher education. Just as there is a 
code among gentlemen, ethical standards 
in other professions, and ideals of con- 
duct for the everyday world, there must 
be an ethical code for the profession of 
teaching. It must be founded on ideals 
consciously formulated and on habits 
grounded in reflection and practise. 

The sixth and last function in this 
classification, education for life outside 
the classroom, is related to the second of 
the two general kinds of teachers’ edu- 
cation. The five points mentioned above 
relate to the vocational interests of teach- 
ers. There are, however, many obliga- 
tions that make their demands in the 


non-vocational or avocational lives of 
teachers. Social life in the home, com- 
munity problems, economic, political, 
and social questions that reach beyond 
neighborhood or local community bound- 
aries—all of these call for wide informa- 
tion, varied and many intellectual inter- 
ests, skilful exercise of welldeveloped 
thought habits, and a sense of responsi- 
bility as vital units in the social order. 
Education for teaching | for any profes- 
sion or vocation] that neglects these de- 
mands falls far short of the mark. True, 
professional education and non-voca- 
tional education have mutual values for 
the purposes of each, but these purposes 
will be realized more effectively if the 
program of education sets up one group 
of studies directed primarily to the ends 
of one and another group to the ends of 
the other. Furthermore, the teacher who 
establishes himself as a valuable member 
of society, apart from his profession, 
commands a degree of respect, admira- 
tion, esteem, and confidence that inevi- 
tably wins lay support for organized 
education. 

The foregoing statements of functions 
presuppose a program of continuous edu- 
cation for teachers irrespective of the 
length of the “pre-service” program of 
education. Both “pre-service” and “in- 
service” education follow the lines of 
professional, non-vocational education 
in the total educational needs of any 
teacher. From the standpoint of profes- 

sional education it is 





and later]? How can it 
be organized most use- 
fully? What methods 
will be most effective? 
When shall the child be 
introduced to this, that, 
or the other? To what 
extent shall repetition 
occur? What of overlap- 
ping? Of coordination or 
integration? Where.shall 
fact-finding or memori- 
zation leave off and in- 
terpretation begin? 
What about problem 
solving? Thought habit 
formation? Teaching is 
far more than what to 
do or how to do it; it 
involves the why of all 
things. Thus curriculum 
construction and meth- 
ods: of teaching become 
something more than 
routine matters. “Tricks 
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clear, even to the casual 
observer of educational 
progress, that the science 
of education is changing 
so rapidly that periodic 
and systematic attempts 
to keep abreast of the 
times are essential to the 
professional life of the 
alert teacher. On the side 
of non-vocational educa- 
tion it is also clear that 
the development of intel- 
lectual interests, the ex- 
tension of boundaries of 
knowledge, and the in- 
crease in understanding 
of the world in which we 
live have no end. Hence 
the need for a program 
of “in-service” teacher 
education that is con- 
tinuous and is coordi- 
nated with the “pre- 
service” program. Such 
a program has no end. 


in 1931 
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E MUST APPRECIATE the impor- 

\X / tance of the teacher’s main- 

taining an objective attitude 
toward the pupil. Dr. Bernard Glueck 
makes this point very clear when he 
states: 

One of the outstanding conditions which de- 
termine success or failure in child-teacher re- 
lationships has to do with the question of 
objectivity of attitude and behavior. Ordi- 
narily we are apt to be more rational in our 
relations with our fellows, the more successful 
we are in maintaining an attitude of objectivity. 
By this attitude we simply mean the ability to 
see things as they actually are and to deal with 
them on that basis. The opposite of this is the 
tendency to color and distort events and things 
in accordance with the particular bias we may 
be entertaining at the time by projecting onto 
them our personal feeling. 

Another problem that has to do with 
the failure of children to carry on satis- 
factorily in school is centered around the 
child with a superior intellectual equip- 
ment. Recently a little girl, eight years 
and three months of age, was referred to 
us on account of her inability to get 
along in the fourth grade. Her failure 
was due to a lack of concentration, to 
frequent absences from school on account 
of illness, and to an intense desire to get 
attention at any cost. The history of the 
child and the psychological examination, 
which gave her a mental age of twelve 
years and five months, with an intelli- 
gence quotient of 151, all indicated that 
she had a very superior intellectual 
equipment which she was using poorly. 
The principal of the school, a woman of 
keen judgment and excellent insight, fol- 
lowed the advice of the psychiatrist that 
the child be promoted to the fifth grade 
instead of demoted to the third. The fol- 
lowing is a quotation from a letter from 


the principal: “We put her into grade five. 


It took her two or three days to adjust 
herself but she soon perceived that she 
was not up to the rest of the class and 
has settled down to concentrated work 
rather unusual in a child of her age. She 
is evidently happier, looks much better, 
and is making excellent progress.”’ 


Laziness is a much abused term espe- 
cially when applied to children. Children 


‘This article is continued from the JourNaL 
for May. It is reprinted from Everyday Prob- 
lems of the Everyday Child, the chapter on 
“Teacher and Pupil,” by Dr. Douglas A. Thom, 
published by D. Appleton & Company, New 
York City, and is used by courteous permission 
of the publisher. 


Mental Health in the Classroom 


Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child 


Douc.ias A.THom 
Director, Health Clinics of Boston 


are not naturally lazy; neither do they 
acquire habits of inertia early in life. 
Laziness is used by parents and teachers 





Mentally healthy children enjoy work 








in their efforts to explain a lack of in- 
clination on the part of the child to par- 
ticipate in tasks or activity of any kind 
that require physical or mental effort. 
This attitude toward the child’s inactiv- 
ity assumes that this indifference on his 
part is voluntary, something which he 
wills to be or, at least, that it is a state 
of mind whether he wills it or not. Such 
a conclusion, hastily arrived at, may do 
the child a great injustice as there are 
many factors that contribute to the state 
of mind for which the child cannot be 
held responsible and that cannot be re- 
moved unless the child and his environ- 
ment are carefully studied. 

There is a physical basis for much of 
this socalled laziness. We are all familiar 
with the dull, apathetic responses we get 
from children who are sick; and when 
we recognize physical illness we do not 
expect alertness—in fact, we encourage 
rest and freedom from physical activity. 
It frequently happens that children are 
sick without anyone recognizing the fact. 
Subacute infection of tonsils may not 
be associated with pain or temperature 
but the nervous system may be affected 
by the absorption of the toxins, which 
affects the child’s responses to life. Dis- 
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turbances of one or more of the glands of 
internal secretion bring about changes 
in behavior which are often construed as 
laziness. The failure of thyroid secretion 
is the best example of how the physical 
and mental life of the child is affected by 
alterations in the chemistry of the body. 

Teachers may mistake a poor mental 
equipment for laziness. The child who is 
inadequately endowed intellectually may 
struggle along with interest and enthusi- 
asm for a time. However, if he is con- 
tinually meeting failure, as many. do; if 
he gets none of the emotional satisfac- 
tion that comes from success, we cannot 
expect him to carry on indefinitely with- 
out discouragement which is soon fol- 
lowed by indifference and loss of interest. 
This is what we often call laziness, but it 
is a normal reaction to certain situations 
and lends itself readily to treatment. 
There is no reason why individuals with 
poor intellectual equipment should be 
lacking in enthusiasm if their particular 
difficulty is appreciated and provision is 
made for placing them where they will 
have the opportunity to utilize the men- 
tality they have to the best advantage 
and in such a way that their efforts will 
be rewarded by success. 

The emotions of the child must al- 
ways be taken into consideration in any 
attempt to explain laziness. Emotional 
factors, although not as easily deter- 
mined as the physical, chemical, and in- 
tellectual deviations, are none the less 
important. There are many environmen- 
tal situations that affect the mental pro- 
cesses. The child who feels inadequate 
because of constant or unjust criticism 
may take on a dull, indifferent attitude 
toward home and school; or the indiffer- 
ence may be directed only toward the 
environment from which the criticism 
comes. Children respond to different as- 
pects of their environment. One teacher 
brings out all that is best in a child; an- 
other has just the opposite effect, caus- 
ing the child to become shy, sullen, re- 
pressed, or indifferent. 

The sources of mental conflict are so 
numerous and varied that one can only 
state that they should be investigated 
in the study of any child where laziness 
is the problem. 

There is nothing to be gained from 
dealing with the problem of laziness in 
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children by force, punishment, nagging, 
ridicule, and humiliation. Parents and 
teachers should make every effort to de- 
termine the cause of the child’s passive 
attitude toward life which necessitates, 
first, a careful physical examination; 
second, a psychological examination; 
third, an investigation into the life his- 
tory of the child, his emotional reaction 
to his present environmental situation, 
and his outlook on the future. Anticipa- 
tory doubts and fears, often projected 
far into the future, play an important 
part in the attitude of many children— 
that is, the fear of failure. 

There is another group of cases but 
little understood by the parent and 
teacher—the restless, hyperactive type of 
youngster who finds it almost impossible 
to concentrate. There is usually no ques- 
tion about the mental equipment of these 
children, for invariably they demonstrate 
to the satisfaction of all concerned that 
they are not defectives. When the inter- 
est of such a child is sufficiently aroused 
he frequently shows marked mental su- 
periority along certain lines. Many of 
these children belong to the daydream- 
ing type, whose mental life is concerned 
with the most vivid and active imagina- 
tions. They find it difficult, sometimes 
impossible, to follow the daily routine of 
school work. They are the dreamers who, 
having seen the goal for which they are 
struggling, are no longer interested in the 
means of obtaining it. As someone has 
said, “They get more out of passive en- 
joyment than they do from active ef- 
fort.”’ One can never hope to harness this 
type of individual to the dull, monoto- 
nous, routine duties of the schoolroom. 
His is the life of freedom and phantasy 
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in which imagination is allowed full 
sway. It is perhaps from this type that 
the inventor or the poet springs. Here 
one must seek for special abilities and, 
finding them, see that they are developed 
to the highest degree. 

Sometimes rather trivial situations in 
the life of the child result in emotional 
upsets that are out of all proportion to 
what might be expected. We recently 
saw a pupil who had accidentally broken 
her teacher’s glasses while putting on her 
coat. The teacher’s reaction to the situa- 
tion was unusually set and severe. She 
gave the child a long discourse on care- 
lessness, destroying the property of oth- 
ers, and the expense involved, which so 
impressed the child that she had a fear 
of meeting this teacher for several 
months. 

Another child, after being reprimanded 
for being late for school, insisted for 
weeks on getting up at five oclock and 
disturbing the entire household in her 
efforts to make ready for the event of 
going to school. She lived in terror of 
being late. 

A high-school girl with an exception- 
ally good intellectual equipment, who 
had always led her class, found, at the 
end of her sophomore year, that competi- 
tion was so keen she stood in danger of 
losing the leadership which she had al- 
ways accepted as a matter-of-fact. This 
situation was met in a very effective way. 
She lost her voice for a period of thirteen 
months. Without the use of her voice 
she no longer had to compete. She had 
an excuse for failure. She let the others 
go ahead scholastically and accepted a 
very mediocre position in her class, 
finally dropping out. Interestingly 


enough, she responded to a forty-minute 
treatment on the first visit to a doctor. 

These are only a few of the emotional 
situations that are constantly arising in 
the schoolroom. In fact, they are apt to 
occur in any environment if the stress 
and strain of existing conditions are suffi- 
ciently intense. 

Few of us can appreciate the mental 
conflicts that are being waged in the 
minds of many of these children. Warped 
and twisted are many of their views on 
the problems of everyday life with which 
they are constantly being confronted. 
Pathetic as it may be, in the hurry and 
bustle of our own day’s work we do but 
little to help them. Often, with the best 
intentions, we make grave mistakes; but 
much can be accomplished and much 
harm avoided if the teacher will appreci- 
ate that the emotional life of the child 
is quite as important as the intellectual 
life and that a good intellectual equip- 
ment is of little value to an individual if 
he is handicapped by feelings of inferior- 
ity, jealousy, and fear or if he is resent- 
ful and defiant toward those with whom 
he_comes in contact. 

‘ To be of greatest value the teacher 
must know the pupil—not only his in- 
tellectual capacity but his instinctive and 
emotional life, his joys and sorrows. An 
effort must be made to determine the 
forces that thwart and inhibit the child 
and the means by which he may be stim- 
ulated to an honest effort. The child must 
not look on the teacher as a dictator but 
as an adviser and counselor in time of 
trouble. Such a teacher lives in the 
memories of men; and from such teachers 
spring the inspirations that develop lead- 
ers among men) 














| ee DEPARTMENT of Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, is great in its con-, | 
ception of true public service, great in its originality, and great in its ambition to better elementary edu- 
cation, which is basic, which is fundamental. [We congratulate the department upon its present leadership. 
It has been made by its own people carrying on the visions and purposes of its pioneers. It is modifying 
these traditions to meet the needs of today and tomorrow. [We know of no higher tribute that can be paid to 
an organization than to have its own people speak well of it and to have the leaders in elementary education 
speak in the highest terms of its accomplishments. {The department has had that splendid spirit of audacity. 
We speak of it sometimes as courage—and it is courage. Elementary education has made great strides and 

_ is far advanced because of the audacity of its leaders. {They have used this departmentas aconstructive agency 
_ or force and elementary education has-been greatly improved by the constructiveness of its policies. They 
| have faith in the great cause in which they are enlisted and a belief in the vision that has been theirs from the 
beginning. Too many are content with things as they are, who can see no farther than the tips of their fingers, 
_ instead of seeing something out yonder and striving triumphantly toward it. The department has not only 
_ planned well its work but has worked out many of the things that it planned. {The department has been more 
concerned about rendering helpful and constructive service to elementary education than it has about any- 
thing else and this is the reason it is honored as it is. {Elementary education contains problems inorganization, 
administration, supervision, and technic of instruction worthy of a life work. This challenge is the thing 
.that leads first-rate men and women, having education and culture, to make life enlistments in elementary 
education.—W. T. Longshore, president, Department of Elementary School Principals, 1923-24. 
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Better Teaching of Reading 


Reading Deficiencies in Secondary Schools 


WiLuiiaM S. Gray 


\ Dean, School of Education, University of Chicago 
\ 


HIS ARTICLE is in response to a re- 
Tues forwarded to Dr. Gray from 

the JOURNAL office: “I should like 
for you to include an article on how 
teachers of ALL subjects in senior high 
schools can improve reading habits, oral 
and silent, of those who cannot carry 
their subjects because they cannot get the 
thought from the printed page without 
help.’—Ethel M. Parkinson, Decatur 
High School, Decatur, Ill. 


Studies made during the last five years 
show clearly that pupils who enter junior 
high schools vary widely in reading 
achievement. As a rule, the scores made 
on reading tests range from the third- 
grade norm or below to the twelfth-grade 
norm or above. Equally wide variations 
have been found in the achievement of 
pupils in senior high schools. A second 
significant fact which recent investiga- 
tions have disclosed is that pupils who 
rank below the sixth-grade norm in read- 
ing are seriously handicapped in studying 
the reading materials usually prescribed 
in junior and senior high schools. Inas- 
much as a third or more of the pupils in 
seventh-grade classes which have been 
studied were found to rank below the 
sixth-grade norm, it is obvious that junior 
high schools face serious responsibilities 
in providing instruction appropriate to 
the needs of poor readers. 

Two general types of reading deficien- 
cies have been distinguished among sec- 
ondary school pupils. The first relates to 
difficulties in fundamental habits of rec- 
ognition and interpretation which require 
corrective or remedial steps. The second 
relates to difficulties in the various forms 
and applications of reading in the content 
subjects. In order to increase the effi- 
ciency of pupils who encounter difficul- 
ties of the latter type, appropriate guid- 
ance and training are essential in specific 
reading situations in various content 
subjects. The nature of the former type 
of deficiencies and the provisions which 
should be made to overcome them will be 
discussed. 


During the past five years the writer _ 


has cooperated in the study of the needs 
of junior-high-school pupils who are de- 
ficient in fundamental reading habits. 
Three distinct groups, each requiring 


. Somewhat different treatment, have been 


identified. The first includes pupils who 


have attained the sixth-grade norm, or 
approximately so, but who rank below 
the median of their class. The second in- 
cludes pupils who are able to read very 
simple material fluently and with reason- 
able comprehension but whose reading 
achievement is equivalent to that of fifth 
or early sixth-grade pupils. The third in- 
cludes pupils who rank unusually low on 
reading tests, who encounter unusual dif- 
ficulty in learning to read well, or who 
encounter special difficulty in a specific 
phase of reading, such as comprehension. 
Experience shows conclusively that radi- 
cally different procedures are desirable in 
overcoming these deficiencies. 

Pupils who are above the sixth-grade 
norm but below the median of their 
class should receive more guidance in 
reading activities than is required by 
those of greater achievement in reading. 
If there are several sections at a given 
grade level this group may be assigned to 
a specific section for a semester in one or 
more of the courses taken, preferably in 
English or the social studies. The mate- 
rials read may be the same as those read 
by the more advanced sections. The 
methods, on the other hand, should be 
modified considerably, varying, of course, 
with the specific needs of the class. For 
example, many classes lack experience in 
the field that is being studied and are 
therefore unable to interpret what is 
read with ease or accuracy. In such cases 
efforts should be made to provide a 
broader background for each unit 
taught thru discussions, the presentation 
of a series of illuminating facts, and the 
use of pictures and illustrative mate- 
rials. Experiments show clearly the value 
in improving comprehension of detailed 
discussions ~accompanying assignments. 

A second cause of difficulty relates to 
the vocabulary used. Tests show that 
many pupils fail to catch the meaning 
and significance of the new words used. 
Teachers should direct attention to such 
words by using them in discussions and 
by commenting upon their meaning and 
significance. Not infrequently teachers 
find it necessary to give pupils training 
in the use of the dictionary in efforts to 
develop greater independence in recog- 
nizing the meanings and pronunciations 
of words. A third means of improving 
comprehension is to stimulate keen in- 
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terest in the content of what is read and 
strong motives for careful interpretation. 
Pupils who are somewhat retarded profit 
greatly from efforts made by the teacher 
in this connection. A fourth means of 
helping pupils is to provide guidance in 
reading for specific purposes such as 
finding answers to judgment questions, 
drawing inferences or conclusions, and 
grasping the author’s organization. A 
fifth means is to assist pupils in follow- 
ing the author’s presentation and in ac- 
quiring the modes of thinking required in 
studying specific problems? This can be 
done during supervised study periods in 
which the teacher and the pupils work 
together in interpreting required read- 
ings and in the solution of problems, .« 
These and other steps are very valuable 
in increasing the reading achievement of 
pupils who are somewhat but not seri- 
ously retarded in reading. Tests given to 
one class showed that over 80 percent 
improved so much during one semester 
that they equalled or excelled the median 
of the entire grade group to which they 
belong. At the beginning of the next 
school year this improvement had been 
retained by over four fifths of them. 

Pupils who can read simple material 
fluently but who rank below the sixth- 
grade norm in reading achievement 
should be grouped together for purposes 
of instruction with respect to reading. 
Owing to the extent of their deficiencies 
much simpler material should be pro- 
vided than that usually read by their 
grade group. Similar provision should be 
made in all subjects which they take. 
The instruction given in reading should 
not be in addition to their regular pro- 
gram of work. It should be given in con- 
nection with such a subject as English 
or one of the social studies. In order that 
the pupils will not think that they are 
missing valuable content which other 
pupils receive, the units of instruction 
provided should relate as closely as pos- 
sible to the same general topics studied 
by their grade associates. 

The methods of instruction should be 
adapted to the specific needs of the pu- 
pils. In this connection, however, train- 
ing and guidance in reading should be 
subordinated to the mastery of interest- 
ing content or the solution of challenging 
problems. Far too frequently teachers 
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have attempted to secure improvement 
thru the use of exercises that lack con- 
tinuity and that fail to arouse interest. 
Experience has demonstrated clearly the 
wisdom of leading pupils to recognize 
the need of greater power in comprehen- 
sion or of greater accuracy and inde- 
pendence in recognition in achieving the 
broader purposes in which they are 
keenly interested. Furthermore, the spe- 
cific training in reading that is provided 
should be based for the most part upon 
the materials that are used in deriving 
content values. Exercises based upon 
other materials, such as standardized 
practise lessons, may be used at intervals 
in providing specific types of practise 
and in measuring progress. 

The instruction provided should pro- 
mote rapid growth, as a rule, in practi- 
cally all phases of recognition and inter- 
pretation. In a ninth-grade class which 
the writer taught for a period of ten 
weeks the following types of deficiencies, 
among others, were noted: 


Lack of interest in assigned materials. This 
problem was attacked by modifying the prob- 
lems or units taught, by relating the problems 
studied to very interesting experiences of the 
pupils, and by organizing new units or prob- 
lems in which genuine interest was expressed. 

Little or no concern for the content. Efforts 
were made to overcome this difficulty by arous- 
ing interest as suggested above, by presenting 
illuminating items of information and simple, 
challenging problems before the reading began, 
by studying the material with the pupils in 
short units making special effort to stimulate 
interest and curiosity at each step, by suggest- 
ing problems which each pupil might solve in- 
dependently while rereading the material, and 
by raising questions to motivate later reading 
activities. 

Marked inability in the recognition of both 
meanings and pronunciations. In enlarging the 
meaning vocabulary of the pupils considerable 
time was devoted to oral discussions in which 
new words were used, to specific discussions 
of their meaning, and to studies of their use in 
the passages read. In addition, attention was 
given to the meanings of significant parts of 
words such as prefixes, suffixes, and roots, to 
deriving appropriate meanings from an analysis 
of words and their use in the content, and to 
selecting meanings from the dictionary appro- 
priate for words as used in specific sentences. 
In order to improve ability to recognize the 
pronunciation of words the elements of mono- 
syllabic words were studied, the parts of poly- 
syllabic words were identified, the principles 
of accent and syllabication were studied, and 
training given in finding and pronouncing 





words as marked in the dictionary. The state- 
ment should be added that there is no easy 
route to follow in eliminating deficiencies of 
the types described. Carefully planned instruc- 
tion must be provided over a period of time 
which is adapted constantly to the needs of 
the pupils taught. 

Poor achievement when reading for spe- 
cific purposes. Records made by the various 
teachers who taught these children showed 
clearly that they were deficient in reading for 


such purposes as selecting the chief point of a‘ 


paragraph, in answering factual and judgment 
questions, and in following directions. Their 
difficulties increased notably when attempting 
to make inferences, to draw valid conclusions, 
and to make critical comments concerning the 
content of what was read. In order to secure 
improvement in selecting the principal idea of 
a selection, a laboratory analysis was made of 
several paragraphs. Pupils were then guided 
in finding the principal points of selected para- 
graphs. As they gave evidence of increasing 
skill they were asked to record some of the 
methods which they had found helpful. These 
suggestions, supplemented by those offered by 
the instructor, were summarized, mimeo- 
graphed, and placed in the hands of the pupils. 
Then followed a period of alternating drills 
and tests in which percentage grades made by 
the pupils were posted conspicuously from day 
to day in order that each might know his 
progress. 


A similar approach was made for each 
of the other purposes which required at- 
tention. Each such problem, however, 
was subordinated to the content values 
of the material read or to the solution of 
important problems in which the pupils 
were interested. A critical, constructive 
attitude toward the content of the 
printed page was always emphasized. 
Specific emphasis on the technics in- 
volved was limited to a brief period each 
day. Most of the time was spent in 
spirited discussions of the content in 
terms of some problem in which the class 
was interested. It was found, however, 
that pupils gained in ability to achieve 
the broader purposes of the course about 
in proportion as they learned to over- 
come their deficiencies in fundamental 
reading habits and as they gained in 
ability to attack study problems intelli- 
gently and independently. During the 
course of the ten weeks devoted to this 
experiment other deficiencies than those 
listed above were attacked, such as in- 
articulate habits of oral reading and poor 
rate of silent reading. The time devoted 
to this problem was inadequate to elimi- 
nate all of the deficiencies exhibited by 
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the pupils; but the experiment proved 
conclusively the value of carefully 
planned instruction in reading for high- 
school pupils who rank below sixth- 
grade norms in reading achievement. 

Secondary school pupils who rank very 
low in reading achievement and who 
encounter serious difficulty in overcom- 
ing their deficiencies are clearly reme- 
dial cases. Two fundamental steps must 
be taken in dealing with such pupils. 
The first is to make a detailed diagnosis 
of each case to determine the specific 
nature of the deficiency and its cause. 
The second is to provide appropriate 
remedial instruction. It will be impos- 
sible to discuss these problems ade- 
quately in this article. The following 
references, however, will be found very 
helpful: Remedial Cases in Reading: 
Their Diagnosis and Treatment by 
William S. Gray [school of education, 
University of Chicago]; The Improve- 
ment of Reading: A Program of Diag- 
nostic and Remedial Methods by A. I. 
Gates [Macmillan Co.|; A List of Ma- 
terials and Books Suitable for Use in 
Remedial Reading by Jane Mingo, 
Teachers College Record, XXXI | No- 
vember 1929], 137-47; The Effective- 
ness of Remedial Instruction in Reading 
in the Junior High School by James 
M. McCallister, The School Review, 
XXXIX | February 1931], 97-111; Ex- 
periment in Remedial Reading in Senior 
High Schools by Elizabeth Carney and 
Claire S. Teuenberger, The High School 
Teacher, VII | February 1931], 71-72. 
It is obvious that responsibility for 
strictly remedial cases should be dele- 
gated to one who has had wide experience 
in teaching reading. 

In closing, the fact should be empha- 
sized that definite provision should be 
made in all secondary schools for each 
of the three levels of-reading deficiency 
described in this article. Failure to pro- 
vide appropriate types of guidance with 
respect to reading deficiencies may re- 
sult in permanent disability in academic 
pursuits. Equally important is the re- 
sponsibility of all teachers in making 
continuous studies of the difficulties en- 
countered by their pupils in the various 
forms and applications of reading in the 
content subjects and of providing appro- 
priate guidance. 








Rie Los ANGELES convention is specially significant because President Sutton has provided a program which prepares for an impor- 
tant step toward a planned social and economic advance. Intelligent planning for the future is peculiarly the work of the schools. 
Teachers will find in the trip to the Los Angeles meeting not only an exhilarating vacation in the great playgrounds of the nation, un- 
usual possibilities for study in one of a large number of famous educational institutions, and opportunities for professional growth offered 
in one of the greatest conventions the Association has ever held; but each teacher will feel that he is taking part in the beginning of 
significant movements which will magnify his profession in its service to the nation. 
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Better Teaching of Arithmetic 


The Placement of Arithmetic Topics 


Harry O. GILLET 


Principal, University of Chicago Elementary School 


RITHMETIC is a difficult subject for 
A many children. We provide a 
generous amount of time for it; 
we give it a favored place in the daily 
program; we are improving our technics 
of teaching and testing; we are reducing 
the content by eliminating topics of less 
social value and unwieldy examples with 
large numbers and unusual fractions. 
But the output of our teaching in terms 
of information, understandings, and skills 
is uncertain. The carry-over of the study 
of such topics as long division, the four 
processes with fractions, multiplication 
and division of decimals, and percentage 
is meager and unstable. 

Can one reason be that some of the 
topics are improperly placed in the 
course of study? Are they being taught 
before the children are intellectually 
ready for them and before they have 
acquired proficiency in the foundation 
skills and understandings? Do children 
learn some topics more readily and re- 
tain them better if they are taught and 
practised later? Is there a period in a 
child’s development when he is ripe for 
a process and beyond which there is no 
advantage in postponement? These are 
the questions which the Committee of 
Seven of the Northern Illinois Confer- 
ence on Supervision has been investigat- 
ing in the past five years with the coop- 
eration of about 300 school systems. 

The Committee of Seven of the Northern 
Illinois Conference on Supervision consists of 
the following members: Orville T. Bright, su- 
perintendent of schools, Dolton; Harry O. Gil- 
let, principal, University of Chicago Elementary 
School; J. Robb Harper, superintendent of 
schools, Wilmette; Raymond W. Osborne, as- 
seciate principal, Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago; O. E. Peterson, Northern Iilinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb; Howard C. 
Storm, superintendent of schools, Batavia; and 
Carleton Washburne, chairman, superintendent 
of schools, Winnetka. It has had the assistance 
of Louis E. Raths, University of Chicago Ele- 
mentary School. The statistical work has been 
done by Vivian Weedon and Mrs. Zella Sin- 
ninger and their assistants of the research de- 
partment of the Winnetka schools. The funds 
have been contributed by divisions of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association, boards of 
education of cooperating school systems in 
various parts of the United States, and several 
interested individuals. 

The Committee’s method of investiga- 
tion is simple. Arrangements are made to 
have each topic taught in three succes- 


sive grades. A number of schools are 
asked to teach it in the grade in which 
most courses of study place it; other 





ODERN PSYCHOLOGY de- 

mands that in the teach- 
ing of arithmetic as well as 
other subjects there should be, 
on the part of the child, a real 
feeling of need and clear vi- 
sion of use and application— 
in short, there should be as 
complete motivation as pos- 
sible. In other words, arithme- 
tic should be taught when a 
child has need for it and when 
he has the proper background 
of experience to profit by it. 
While the available data rela- 
tive to the question “When 
shall formal arithmetic be- 
gin?” are incomplete, they 
point to the desirability of 
more careful attention to read- 
ing ability and the entire omis- 
sion of formal number work, 
except for counting, from the 
first grade.—From the Fourth 
Yearbook, Department of Su- 
perintendence. 

















schools are asked to teach it in the grade 
below; still other schools in the grade 
above—all according to the prescribed 
procedure. The number of children in 
each experiment has varied from 400 to 
4000, under from 15 to 135 different 
teachers, in various school systems. 

The children in an experiment are 
given group intelligence tests so that 
mental ages may be determined, and 
foundations tests so that proficiency in 
the antecedent facts and skills may be ex- 
amined. In compound multiplication, for 
example, the foundations tests involve 
the multiplication facts, simple multipli- 
cation, and column addition. Time is pro- 
vided for this basic training if needed 
and then another form of the founda- 
tions test, equivalent to the first, is given. 
It is on this second test that the study of 
the relations between accomplishment in 
the foundation facts and skills and ac- 
complishment in the new topic is based. 
The children are also given a pre-test in 
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the topic about to be taught. The pre-test 
is equivalent to the teaching tests, the 
final test, and the retention tests referred 
to below. 

The children then begin to study the 
new topic. The teaching methods, the 
scope of the topic, the time allotments, 
and the teaching and practise materials 
are made as nearly uniform as possible in 
the several groups of classes. At specified 
intervals teaching tests are given to de- 
termine the children’s progress. At the 
end a final test is given. Six weeks elapse. 
During this time no review or practise 
of the topic is permitted. Then a reten- 
tion test is given. The Committee pro- 
vides all these tests. The test papers, in- 
cluding the intelligence tests, are sent to 
the members of the Committee for check- 
ing and tabulating results. 

The tabulations and corresponding 
graphs have brought out some interest- 
ing and significant facts about the learn- 
ing of a number of arithmetic topics. In 
general, ability to learn a topic in the 
time usually allotted to it, increases with 
advancing mental age to a more or less 
welldefined stage, beyond which the ris- 
ing curve flattens somewhat. At this stage 
learning seems to be accomplished with 
considerably more efficiency than earlier 
and almost as much efficiency as later. 
This seems to be the stage in mental 
growth, therefore, at which the topic 
should be taught, for there is little to be 
gained by postponement. Such a stage 
has been determined tentatively for nu- 
merous topics of the arithmetic course. 

What standard of accuracy in the re- 
tention test should be set up as a criterion 
for the placement of topics? Theoretically 
100 percent accuracy is the goal of ac- 
complishment—-and it should be—but 
the Committee found that standard sel- 
dom reached. In a test of some length 
fatigue, lapses of attention, misreading, 
errors in copying, and other errors reduce 
scores considerably. For the purposes of 
placement of topics, on the basis of the 
retention-test scores at hand, the Com- 
mittee adopted as a minimum the stand- 
ard of 80 percent accuracy attained by 75 
percent of the children in the mental age 
group. Figures are available for those who 
wish to allocate topics according to other 
standards. Higher scores might be used 
if final tests instead of retention tests are 
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considered. There was a drop in scores 
after the six weeks without practise. This 
was more marked in the case of the 
younger children. They not only learned 
less readily but they retained less of what 
they seemed to have learned. 

As teachers have always realized, the 
easier elements of some topics can be 
learned successfully at an earlier age 
than the more difficult elements. This is 
brought out again in the present set of 
experiments. For instance the topic “ad- 
dition and subtraction of fractions”’ sep- 
arates into two parts with respect to diffi- 
culty. Providing children know from 
experience what fractions are and what it 
means to add and subtract fractional 
parts, the Committee found them able to 
add and subtract similar fractions accu- 
rately at the mental age of about 11 
years. But the same processes with frac- 
tions with unlike denominators present 
such difficulties that in the experimental 
classes only a few children at the sixth- 
grade level could reach scores of 80 per- 
cent accuracy in retention tests. Probably 
accomplishment in the more difficult part 
of this topic could be increased consider- 
ably by using more time for practise and 
assimilation; but the likelihood remains 
that the failure the country over to teach 
this topic at mastery level is due largely 
to improper placement. Long division is 
another topic which undoubtedly should 
be taught at two levels. It has been the 
practise, generally, to teach the easier 
addition and subtraction facts before the 
more difficult ones. The experiments jus- 
tify the practise. In other topics the find- 
ings with respect to teaching the easier 


and more difficult phases at different 
levels are not so conclusive. 

Because in general the experiments 
showed the futility of trying to teach a 
topic before the children had become 
proficient in the antecedent understand- 
ings and skills, the Committee’s findings 
with regard to placement are based on 
the retention-test scores of children who 
had done well in the foundations tests. 
The basic understandings are as impor- 
tant as the basic facts and skills. This 
was brought out especially in the experi- 
ments with fractions and decimals. In 
fact, it was found necessary to provide a 
considerable body of teaching material 
on the “meaning of fractions” and the 
“meaning of decimals” to precede the 
teaching of the processes with fractions 
and decimals. 

Subject to such changes as improved 
teaching methods and technics may 
bring about and subject to individual 
differences not involving mental age as 
measured by the intelligence tests used, 
the Committee of Seven presents its find- 
ings on the mental age placement of 15 
topics. In some cases the findings are not 
widely at variance with present practise; 
in other cases the findings suggest serious 
misplacements. It is interesting to note 
that the topics which seem to impose 
most difficulty in schools are those which 
seem to be most badly placed when 
taught as units and not divided into 
easier and harder parts. 

The list below shows the “minimum 
mental age” at which success was reached 
for each topic in terms of the Commit- 
tee’s standard [80 percent of the total 
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number of the examples ip the retention 
test solved correctly by 75 percent of the 
mental age group] and the “optimum 
mental age” at which the curve definitely 
flattened, indicating that there was little 
to be gained by postponement. 


Minimum Optimum 
Mental Mental 
Age Age 
Addition facts Yr.Mo. Yr. Mo. 
Sums 10 and under 6 5 7 4 
Sums over 10 re we 7 11 
Subtraction facts 
Easier 50... 
Harder 50 
Subtraction process ie 
Compound multiplication. 10 
Short division 11 
Long division 
Easier elements 10 
Harder elements 12 
Meaning of fractions 9 
Addition and _ subtraction 
of similar fractions and 
mixed numbers, with no 
carrying : 
Multiplication of fractions 
Division of fractions 
Addition and 
of decimals 


subtraction 


Division of decimals 
Fractional and _ decimal 
equivalents 
Case I percentage........ 4 13 
Simple bar graphs 
[Chronological age] 5 10 


Experimentation on the placement of 
the topics column addition, multiplica- 
tion facts, meaning of decimals, multipli- 
cation of decimals, case II percentage, 
and measurements is under way or will 
be begun soon. 


These boys in a Los Angeles school are finding that oldfashioned arithmetic is one of the fundamentals of successful gardening 





Character Education 


Activity in Character Education 


A. HeLten ANDERSON 


Supervisor of Publications, Denver Public Schools 


ATLESS, his necktie loose, the 
H senior-high-school adolescent in- 
vades the educational stage, 
driving a fearful contraption of tin and 
tires, red paint and bent fenders, its 
open exhaust playing an accompaniment 
to the shrieking legend—“Why girls 
leave home’’—staggering in yellow let- 
ters across the dented sides. The car 
unloads; young America has arrived at 
school. A slim young thing trips on the 
running board—spiked heels and trailing 
chiffoned sophistication have made a 
miraculous transformation in the agile 
creature of the impudent bobby-skirt 
and wind-blown “bob” of yesterday. 

The overzealous spectator watches the 
color spilling from the sides of the bat- 
tered vehicle—yellow slickers, glimpses 
of carmine. The capacity of the car as a 
common carrier is evidently not to be 
outdone by a Hudson River ferry! And 
in the course of a day or two is heard an- 
other homily on the subject of the 
younger generation and its rate per mile 
down the glistening pavements where the 
storied primrose grows. Next, the frantic 
echo from the individual who has be- 
come overfearful lest modernism shelve 
him in the Victorian pantries reserved for 
moth, dust, and “model T” ideas with 
regard to youth. And we have with us 
the wellknown panegyrics: “These young 
people are the best the world has known.” 
“Better than their forefathers.” “Their 
frankness is to be admired.” 

Somewhere between these extremists 
stands the high-school teacher—unper- 
turbed. He knows the occupants of the 
debilitated conveyance reasonably well. 
He knows that the hatless one is not nec- 
essarily headed for complete destruction 
—that the iniquitous gleam in his eye 
may dissolve at any moment into a smile 
as benign as that of a saint; that the 
sophistication of the slim young thing in 
spiked heels will in all probability find 
no more serious escape than in clever 
maneuvers for the possession of some 
football sweater. He knows that for every 
one of the passengers in the car with the 
dejected fenders his class will produce a 
dozen opposites; a solemn-looking lad 
‘weighted with spectacles and briefcase, 
a serious-minded girl desperately burying 
the consciousness of the wallflower in a 
passion for geometry. Sure that destruc- 


tion is not the inevitable precipice over 
which the younger generation is to hurtle, 
the high-school teacher is equally certain 
that these young people are not necessa- 





UcH of the misunder- 

standing of youth which 
one reads in the press or hears 
from the platform arises from 
the fact that people take over- 
seriously the superficial and 
transitory phases of youthful 
exuberance without knowing 
young people well enough to 
understand the deeper loyal- 
ties, ambitions, and aspirations 
which really motivate their 
lives. We are too inclined to 
blame youth for the break- 
downs and unethical practises 
that exist among adults. Let 
one generation of adults set a 
reasonable example and the 
youth problem will disappear. 
With daily examples of “get- 
rich - quick - regardless” the 
wonder is that young people 
are as fine astheyare.—J.E.M. 

















rily the “best the world has known.” 
Such conviction would cause him to sit 
idly by; “the best the world has ever 
known” would hardly emphasize the 
need for character education. Instead the 
teacher seems completely conscious of 
his problem, if the manner in which he 
is supplementing administrative provi- 
sions for character education is any in- 
dication. 

In Denver administrative provision 
for character education includes an or- 
ganization of dean of girls, assistant prin- 
cipal, class counselors, and a homeroom 
organization which has been provided 
with a program suggesting materials 
for discussion and activity. But the story 
of character education in the Denver 
high schools is not limited to a descrip- 
tion of that organization. If it were, 
there would be little to tell that would 
differ from the story of the junior-high- 
school organization. Again, if the diaries 
kept by senior-high-school teachers dur- 
ing the week in which a survey of char- 
acter education in the Denver schools 
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was made, were interpreted as were those 
of the lower schools—according to num- 
ber of incidents growing out of subject- 
matter, extracurriculum activities, class- 
room management, and so. forth—the 
same stories would be told: character 
education receives greater impetus in 
the newer developments of school or- 
ganization than in curriculum activities; 
among curriculum activities, social sci- 
ence and English provide the greatest 


number of character-building experiences. 


These are monotonous repetitions, all of 
them. 


But these diaries, supplemented by 
interview and survey, indicate, on the 
part of the understanding high-school 
teacher, a recognition of the intrusion of 
new elements in the problem of character 
education and the necessity for a differ- 
ent type of teaching for character than 
that used in the junior high school. 

Somewhere between junior-high-school 
days and early senior-high-school life, so 
the teacher discovers, the pupil’s interest 
[or acquiescence, as the case may be] in 
the discussions of such questions as 
school conduct, school spirit, school gov- 
ernment, has subsided, to be replaced by 
verbal reactions to life outside school 
walls. He has become acutely conscious 
of the world in which he lives. He is in- 
quisitive—at times analytical. He no 
longer believes the adult implicitly. Not 
only has be learned that there is no Santa 
Claus but that people who do “thus and 
so” do not always go to jail. His girl 
friend, brought up on the admonition 
that “Nice girls don’t do that,” has dis- 
covered not only that “nice girls” do but 
that they get more than their share of 
banana splits and more often than not 
have their books carried home from 
school. 

Where a homeroom or classroom once 
went into solemn conclave over the ap- 
pearance of the school lawn, conformity 
to school rules in general, or the charac- 
ter pattern created by George Washing- 
ton, the teacher hears; 


“Say, these people in big offices aren’t such 
angels. Look at that Teapot Dome affair.” 
“Sure, a thing’s all right if you can get by 
with it.” “Aw—you don’t go to jail if you’ve 
got the dough. It’s the poor fellow that gets 
caught.” “You can keep what’s in your cellar, 
if you know the ropes.” “You won't get 
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hanged if your lawyer is smart enough.” “Him 
what has, gits.” “Say, I’m going in for some- 
thing with money in it.” 


And from homeroom and classroom, in 
discussion or incident, come faint reac- 
tions from a philosophy born of this 
newly-awakened, analytical attitude to- 
ward the adult world: 


“Yes, I copied that report. I thought I'd get 
by with it.” “Yes, I signed Dad’s name to that 
card. I thought I’d get by with it.” “Say, I'll 
tell you how to sell those tickets. Tell the kids 
they’re going up to fifty cents on Friday. Then, 
if they don’t séll, you can postpone changing 
the price till Monday. No, that isn’t lying; it’s 
just salesmanship.” “Gosh! Who wants to go 
to a school that can’t win a game!” “Jim tried 
to get away with some pliers from the auto 
shop, but he didn’t get away with it.” 

And so the story goes on, straight down 
the list of all the bromidic expressions of 
adolescent philosophy, compeling a rec- 
ognition of the influence of the adult 
world on the thought and conduct of the 
high-school pupil. The teacher cannot 
take the stand that such philosophy in- 
dicates inherent defect in the character 
of youth, for he knows too well that the 
world the child is living in was made by 
the adult; that not one vulgar expression 
heard in the hallways of a high school, 
from “applesauce” to “raspberries,” was 
ever coined by a person of high-school 
age; that, in effect, the average assembly 
address is nothing more than an exhorta- 
tion urging youth to remodel a world 
that the adult has failed to keep fit for 
youth to live in. He knows that the battle 
of character education would be con- 
siderably lessened if the world into which 
the high-school student stepped at grad- 
uation were in condition to inspire the 
student to keep it in order. It must, at 
best, be a discouraging thing to try a 
new broom in a hopelessly disordered 
house. Nevertheless, the teacher must 
prepare the pupil to do just that thing. 

Alive to this situation, the teacher 
knows that further pressure on such tat- 
tered materials as “school citizenship,” 
plans for “courtesy week,” “get ac- 
quainted” campaigns, and “clean-up” 
programs must be useless. Denver teach- 
ers interested in character education, 
realize that the pupil has been taught the 
rudiments of character education ever 
since his entrance into the kindergarten; 
that what he needs now is the opportu- 
nity to practise those qualities of gen- 
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erosity, cooperation, honesty, and effort 
that he has been hearing so much of that 
they have produced in him such reactions 
as: “Gosh! I’m bored to death with cour- 
tesy. I’ve heard that stuff ever since I 
was in the fifth grade.”’ Hence character 
education in Denver high schools finds 
expression in the homeroom project or 
activity. Nor are these activities limited 
to school affairs. Many of them reach 
out to meet that very world that has 
produced the analytical mind and the 
typical question. 

Literally dozens of homerooms made 
up of girls spend homeroom periods and 
leisure hours sewing for the Needlework 
Guild. Layettes for new babies seem to 
make particular appeal and the annual 
exhibition of work done for the Guild is 
a truly amazing display of everything 
needed “for the welldressed baby of 
1931”—all done in inexpensive mate- 
rials. 

One homeroom supplemented a layette 
with the making of a wardrobe for a 
four-year-old boy. A boy’s homeroom co- 
operated by raising money enough for 
coat and shoes. “We can’t sew but the 
kid has to have a coat,” and Saturday 
morning found the red and yeliow “mo- 
tor” of the burning legend and decrepit 
fenders transporting a committee of five 
on a shopping tour. “We bought a five- 
year-old size,” proudly reports Bill, the 
190-pound, red-headed quarterback, dis- 
playing a diminutive reefer adorned with 
brass buttons and Jack Tar insignia. ““He 
can use it two years. We had some money 
left, so we got him rubbers and a cap.” 

Another homeroom promoted a 
“canned-goods week” for Tuckaway 
Home, a haven for destitute children. 
A group interested in Spanish discovered 
in its study of the Spanish-American sec- 
tion of the city, a destitute family. A 
little girl, aged five, was in need of a 
bed and an activity was launched which 
ended in proper sleeping conditions for 
the child. 

A homeroom of boys, scholastic dere- 
licts, were grouped together to see what 
could be done to their history of failure 
and unfortunate attitude. School spirit 
was so much “bunk” and support of any 
school activity “bologna.” They were 
given “something to do” and, perhaps to 
their own amazement as well as that of 
others, produced, at the end of the 








POINT of view in character education—The wise individual chooses for his personal guidance the high- 
est moral experience of the race, because only thus can he achieve the fullest selfrealization. 
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semester, a well-worked-out plan where- 
by students might buy, for cash or in in- 
stalments, a ticket which would give ad- 
mission to all games, plays, and social 
affairs, and subscription to the school 
paper and yearbook. A spirit of coopera- 
tion and an improvement in school work 
were evident results. 

Another homeroom of boys, grouped 
because of certain antisocial attitudes, 
found itself in charge of the school social 
hours that a few months before it had 
literally “hooted” down. Under the direc- 
tion of a wise teacher the social hours 
became disconcertingly successful and 
the boys in question completely civilized. 

A homeroom of senior girls, refusing to 
hear more of manners and courtesy, took 
it upon its shoulders to teach a home- 
room of sophomore boys to dance, while 
another group of girls initiated a series 
of homeroom teas wherein all the little 
courtesies under discussion thruout their 
school life found ample practise. 

As a substitute for discussions on 
sportsmanship one school initiated an in- 
tramural homeroom series in both base- 
ball and- basketball. Every boy was en- 
roled in a heavyweight, lightweight, or 
mediumweight group. Games’ were 
played at homeroom periods and the 
school learned more about sportsman- 
ship than could ever have been disclosed 
in mere discussions. 

Back of these character-education 
projects is a simple recognition of the 
need for practise of those principles of 
character that for years have been 
taught and discussed. 

Perhaps the orator whose theme is the 
“younger generation” would be surprised 
at the amazing channels cut by youth- 
ful emotions, wisely directed. Not so the 
high-school teacher. He knows that, in 
an unguarded moment, the proprietor of 
the red tin vehicle and.the exponent of 
the “get-by” philosophy may reveal his 
real attitude in some such words as 
“You’ve got to be a go-getter and a 
square-shooter.” 

He knows that the slim young thing 
who has just recently captured, by fem- 
inine hook and wile, a precious football 
sweater, may stand at his desk some 
morning with the words, “I was ap- 
pointed to find a class motto and I’ve 
chosen this: ‘Good-morning life and all 
things glad and beautiful.’ ” 








You'll Enjoy San Francisco 


ROM ONE END of California to 
Fe other school people are cooper- 

ating with their Los Angeles profes- 
sional colleagues in arranging for the 
profit and pleasure of the delegates and 
their friends who will make the summer 
excursion to the Coast. San Francisco 
teachers and administrators are looking 
with keen anticipation to the forthcom- 
ing convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Los Angeles. 

Many individuals and groups will plan 
their itineraries via San Francisco either 
going to or returning from the meeting. 
The San Francisco teaching bodies and 
the civic organizations desire to extend 
hospitality to these visitors. Superin- 
tendent Joseph Marr Gwinn of the San 
Francisco schools has organized a com- 
mittee of educators and civic leaders who 
have the pleasurable duty of receiving 
NEA delegates and their friends upon 
their arrival and of providing for their 
comfort and entertainment. 

A city of the sea—Deep salt water, 
restless with the tides, surrounds San 
Francisco on three sides. The ocean 
comes right up to the city’s parks, play- 
grounds, and homes; the sea’s clean, 
salty spray dashes on the cliffs below its 
golf-courses and gardens; the rhythmic 
flow of Pacific tides washes its docks, 
where giant liners in the Asiatic and 
South Seas trades lie within a pistol-shot 
of the skyscrapers of Market Street. 

Hotels and cafes—San Francisco’s 
hotels and cafes are world-famous. There 
are literally thousands of them and their 
rates are surprisingly low. Around the 
corner from the big hotels are Italian 
and French restaurants famous for a 
soup, a salad, a specially-prepared sea- 
food served with care and pride at low 
prices. 

Chinatown — Within walking dis- 
tance of your hotel you will come upon 
that cluster of steep-pitched streets where 
the largest colony of Chinese outside of 
China lives its own life. Strange music 
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San Francisco’s skyline as it will be viewed from the ferryboat by NEA delegates from the East 
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issues from theaters where stars from 
Canton and Shanghai appear. Here the 
shops, the smells, the sounds, even the 
architecture, become truly Oriental. 





The city from a hotel window 





Old Spain—lIn the heart of San 
Francisco, an oasis of peace and eight- 
eenth-century charm, stands Mission 
Dolores; built in 1776 by the Spanish 
padres and dedicated to St. Francis de 
Assisi. Of heavy adobe and masonry, 
in Spanish renaissance style, the church 
and its old graveyard are little changed 
since Indian neophytes painted the ceil- 
ing and the carved wooden altar which 
came from old Spain. 

Theaters, concerts, galleries—For 
eighty years the people of the western 
slope and of the Pacific islands have 
looked to San Francisco for entertain- 
ment and instruction. Today traveling 
Europeans are amazed by the treasuries 
of its galleries, the excellence of its great 
orchestra, the vitality and stir of its cul- 
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tural life. Symphony concerts by one of 
the world’s great orchestras continue 
thruout the year under the direction of 
world-famous conductors. 

Lure of the ships—Business and 
cultural metropolis of the Pacific coast, 
San Francisco is first of all a great sea- 
port. In scenic grandeur its great land- 
locked harbor ranks with Rio, Naples, 
and Constantinople. Along the pictur- 
esque waterfront docks you will hear 
strange tongues, see strange faces, and 
smell the spices and fruits of the tropics. 
On these docks spill copra from the 
South Seas and Philippines, silks and 
teas from Japan and China, coffee and 
bananas from Central America, peasant- 
ware from Spain and Italy. 

Public schools—The average num- 
ber of days when school is in session 
during the year in San Francisco is 196. 
While the public schools will not be open 
at the time of the NEA convention an 
opportunity will be extended to see the 
plant. Fifty new schools have been built 
on the most modern basis, at a cost of 
more than $17,000,000, in the past ten 
years. The total number of different 
pupils attending the public schools in 
1929-30 was 104,601. Special classes and 
schools are operated to meet the needs 
of the individual child—among them a 
school for crippled children, schools for 
children who are underweight or who are 
tubercular, classes for children with de- 
fective eyesight, classes in lipreading, 
classes for the correction of speech de- 
fects, and classes for children who are 
confined by illness to the hospitals of 
the city. 

It will be very helpful to the commit- 
tee in making its arrangements if dele- 
gates and their friends who plan to visit 
San Francisco will inform the committee 
direct of the exact time of arrival of 
either individuals or groups. Such notifi- 
cation should be sent to the Committee 
on NEA Visitors, Office of the Sup’t of 
Schools, City Hall, San Francisco. 
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What Journal Readers Like 


School-Dull and Life-Bright—Ernest W. Butterfield [April 1931, pages 111-114] 

Children First—editorial [March 1931, page 75] 

The Significance of Tenure—editorial [February 1931, page 43] 

The Ideal Teacher—George Herbert Palmer [January 1931, pages 1-8] 

Understanding the Problem Child—Clara Bassett [December 1930, pages 289-290] 

The Teacher’s Approach to the Problem Child—Clara Bassett [November 1930, pages 241-242] 
“To Grow an’ Grow Forever ’n’ Ever”—Marion T. Colley {October 1930, pages 211-214] 
Teacher or Factory Hand? [June 1930, pages 171-172] 

Education and the Improvability of Man—editorial [May 1930, pages 135-136] 

Education in the Spirit of Life—Frank Cody [April 1930, page 103] 

The Mental Health of the Adolescent—J. Mace Andress [March 1930, pages 93-94] 

The Need for Educational Interpretation—editorial [February 1930, pages 37-38] 

The Leisure of Tomorrow—editorial [January 1930, pages 1-2] 

My Pedagogic Creed—John Dewey [December 1929, pages 291-295] 

The Mental Health of the Teacher—J. Mace Andress [November 1929, pages 271-272] 
The Changing Family—Ernest R. Groves [October 1929, pages 215-216] 

Education for a New World—J. W. Crabtree [October 1929, page 212] 

Breadwinning and Soulsaving—L. P. Jacks [June 1929, pages 179-182] 


Direct or Indirect Character Education—George H. Betts [May 1929, pages 141-142] 


The Crucial Problem of the Next Decade—W. C. Bagley [April 1929, pages 107-108] 
Education: What Program? What Price?—Frank D. Boynton [March 1929, pages 69-72] 
A Prophetic Experiment—Edwin Osgood Grover [February 1929, pages 41-42] 

The School of Tomorrow—editorial [January 1929, pages 1-2] 

The Tired Child—Max and Grete Seham [December 1928, pages 271-273] 

An Experiment in Character Training—Agness Boysen [November 1928, pages 261-262] 
Real Teaching—Frank Crane [OctoBer 1928, pages 203-204] 


ONTH after month, year after year, readers of the JOURNAL of the National Education Associa- 
tion are choosing the articles they like best. Every article in the JOURNAL is a selected article— 
chosen from an increasing stream of worthy material. But the articles listed here are thrice 

| selected. Authors, editors, and readers have found them good. They are a part of the library of every 

| member of the Association. They are worth re-reading. They are excellent for faculties in vitalized 
group study, for classes in teacher-training institutions, and for summer reading. Each article listed here 
was the first choice of many readers for the month in which it appeared. 


























Child Growth and School Wastes 


RicHarp D. ALLEN 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence, Rhode Island and Former President, 


in the field of guidance. It is im- 
possible to draw hard and fast lines 
between educational and _ vocational 
guidance. In the kindergarten the pro- 
portion may be 99 percent educational 
guidance and 1 percent vocational guid- 
ance, while in the graduate school the 
proportion may be reversed. Perhaps 
some children should choose their voca- 
tions at the age of 14 years or earlier, but 
it is wise for others to postpone a choice 
until later. Success in most careers de- 
pends as much upon character and per- 
sonality as upon occupational skills. If 
proper foundations for success are to be 
laid, it is impossible to draw hard and 
fast lines between moral, or character, or 
social guidance and the educational and 
vocational guidance already mentioned. 
All choices and needs of pupils have 
their roots in the early years; they are 
continuous problems; they cannot be 
ignored during the entire school life of a 
child and then be discovered and the con- 
sequent problems solved in a brief inter- 
view on the day when the child gradu- 
ates or leaves school. Guidance is not 
placement; it is not the choice of a voca- 
tional curriculum or a college curriculum; 
it is not assistance in meeting social prob- 
lems; it is not testing or homogeneous 
grouping. These are only incidents in the 
continuous problem of pupil adjustment. 
The superintendent who says that his 

is a residential, professional, or commer- 
cial community and consequently does 
not need vocational guidance is thinking 
of guidance as merely a sales and recruit- 
ing office for established trade courses. 
The principal who claims that his school 
is largely a college preparatory institu- 
tion and not in need of vocational guid- 
ance forgets that many colleges were 
founded for the purpose of vocational 
training in the ministry, in law, in medi- 
cine, and in the engineering and agricul- 
tural occupations. Would he deny that 
there are vocations, or wouldheimply that 
children should choose these vocations, 
prepare for them, and enter upon the 
long and expensive training that they in- 
volve, without any adequate basis of in- 
formation, tryout experiences, or careful 
consideration of the general ability and 
the special aptitudes required for success 
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National Vocational Guidance Association 


in them? Such loose thinking is largely 
responsible for many inexcusable sources 
of waste in education. 

Perhaps the fault may not be with the 
superintendent or principal. It may be 
with the board of education, which looks 
upon vocational guidance as merely 
placement—as finding jobs for children 
who are deemed not worth educating be- 
cause they have failed to meet certain 
academic standards of success. It is evi- 
dent that those who hold such opinions 
are still thinking of education as a cram- 
ming process—not as a service to the 
child, provided by the community and 
guaranteed by the state in order to in- 
sure that equality of opportunity which 
is the fundamental ideal of American 
democracy. If education is service and 
placement is the urgent need of the child 
at that time, it becomes a legitimate and 
necessary function of the school system; 
but it should also be accompanied by ad- 
vice about vocational education, by plans 
for further general education, by infor- 
mation and advice about recreational 
facilities, and by a research study of in- 
dividual needs which may serve as a 
basis for the adaptation of the school 
system-to serve the needs of all such 
children. 

A guidance organization cannot be 
tacked on to a school system in the form 
of a little bureau with a specialist to 
operate it. The guidance organization 
must be an integral part of the entire 
school system, reaching every child, su- 
pervising pupil adjustments, studying in- 
dividual needs, and providing better ar- 
ticulation from grade to grade, subject to 
subject, teacher to teacher, and school to 
school. It need not involve the employ- 
ment of a large and expensive staff; but 
it does mean a reorganization of the ex- 
isting staff and curriculum. It does not 
mean the appointment of senior or junior 
high-school deans; but it does mean the 
selection of partime advisers from the 
teaching staff and the rearrangement of 
school programs. It need not mean the 
appointment of new staff officers; but it 
will mean the reapportionment of their 
duties, some special training for new 
duties, and a provision for reasonable su- 
pervision by the central office. It will 
mean that principals must take as much 
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interest in training themselves to super- 
vise guidance and pupil adjustment as 
they take in training themselves to super- 
vise other departments of school work. 
They cannot shirk the responsibility by 
leaving it all to a specialist. 

I can picture some superintendent or 
principal, safe and secure in his position, 
whose teachers and community are satis- 
fied with existing conditions. He is won- 
dering if it is worth the effort and ex- 
ertion of attempting such a reorganiza- 
tion until there is a popular demand for 
it. Why not let sleeping dogs lie? 

Let us consider the present situation 
in education. Costs are becoming stand- 
ardized. If in any community costs are 
below the average in comparable school 
systems, it is comparatively easy to se- 
cure increased provision thru efficient 
publicity. If costs are higher than the 
average, the superintendent will have dif- 
ficulty in defending his budget. Under 
these conditions improvement must come 
thru greater efficiency rather than thru 
larger appropriations. 

Since this condition exists, let us ex- 
amine the sources of waste in the school 
system: 

First, there is unnecessary retardation. All re- 
tardation is not to be condemned. Some is ad- 
visable and necessary. It is almost axiomatic 
that children who learn slowly should be al- 
lowed a longer time to master the tool-subjects 
upon which later education depends. Without 
such mastery they become educational cripples 
and are handicapped seriously in their secon- 
dary school work. But this condition applies to 
only a part of the children who are at present 
retarded. At least half of the retardation in 
most school systems is preventable thru proper 
pupil adjustment. Grading is only one of three 
adjustment devices and is effective only within 
a limited range of not more than two years be- 
low or above the normal age of the grade. Be- 
yond that range it is far more effective to use 
classification and individual instruction. In the 
secondary schools these devices are far more 
effective than grading but their proper use de- 
pends upon a more scientific study of individual 
differences than is possible in schools in which 
no provision has been made for the continuous 
study of pupil adjustment. It is wasteful to 
spend eight years of time on a task that can be 
done in six. Many superintendents can save 
more than enough in their elementary schools 
alone to pay the cost of a guidance organiza- 
tion in their entire system. 

Second, all retardation does not show on an 
age-grade table. How about the child who 
could easily have covered the work of the first 
six years in five years, or even in four, without 
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overwork and with benefit to himself, to the 
school, and to the family? It is wasteful to 
neglect reasonable acceleration. Savings from 
this field of pupil adjustment alone would pay 
the entire additional cost of a guidance or- 
ganization several times over. 

A third source of waste and an opportunity 
for economy are to be foundin proper classifica- 
tion. In an unselected group in any grade actual 
measurements have shown that about one 
fourth of the pupils know what the teacher is 
going to teach before she begins and another 
fourth do not know the work after she has 
finished. Much can be saved by not insisting 
upon teaching bright pupils what they already 
know and by not trying to teach slow pupils 
what they cannot learn. Better still, if it is de- 
sirable that they should master a particular 
unit of subjectmatter, why not attempt some 
other method of instruction than that adapted 
to the bright or to the average child? We must 
remember that education takes place only when 
pupils are learning. The whip lash of fear-of- 
failure is the poorest possible substitute for mo- 
tivation. Scientific pupil adjustment provides 
the fertile soil, skilful motivation is the seed, 
education as growth is the result. There are 
still teachers and principals who are trying the 
pressure method. It is a good method when 
applied to cooking but, like cooking, it destroys 
life. 

A fourth source of waste is the lack of ar- 


A School 


r re FOLLOWING health program for 
schools has been developed by the 
White House Conference on Child 

Health and Protection: 

[1] A sanitary and healthful school 
plant located, constructed, equipped, and 
operated according to scientific health 
principles. 

[2] A health examination or inspec- 
tion once a year for every child and a 
dental inspection twice a year, if pos- 
sible. The health examination should in- 
clude consideration of mental, emotional, 
and social, as well as physical health. 

[3] Follow-up health service by 
school or district nurse or by visiting 
teachers, to advise the home regarding 
the defects discovered in examination 
and inspection and their correction by 
family physician; health authorities, 
clinic, hospital, or other social agency. 
The correction of health defects should 
include immunization when needed 
against diphtheria and smallpox. 

[4] A daily health inspection of each 
pupil conducted by teachers with the co- 
operation of school nurse and physician, 
to discover and to exclude from school 
those children showing signs of health 
disturbances such as coughing, sneezing, 
running eyes, ears, or nose, headache, 
earache, or skin eruption. Re-admission 
after exclusion should be on the advice 
of a physician or nurse and only after 
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ticulation. We are all familiar with the spe- 
cialization of modern industry. Not one but 
many workers make a product. How many 
different individuals take part in the education 
of each child as he passes from the kinder- 
garten thru the high school? The number may 
be as high as 230. Skilful program making and 
restriction of unnecessary departmentalization 
will reduce the number. 

Each teacher in a departmentalized school 
must meet from 150 to 250 different pupils each 
day. He scarcely gets acquainted with them be- 
fore the term is over and most of them change 
classes. 

In industry each worker does his part, the 
work is inspected, and the material is passed 
on to the next worker. In schools the material 
is passed back and forth between workers each 
day, often without the services of an inspec- 
tion department, a routing department, a sales 
department, or a service department. The 
schools must develop such functions by the in- 
troduction of guidance organizations which 
deal with whole children continuously over a 
period of three years at least with each ad- 
viser. Until this is done it is a waste of breath 
to tell teachers to teach children instead of 
subjects. 

The purpose of a guidance organiza- 
tion in the public schools is to bring a 


reasonable measure of success within the 


convalescence of the pupil is complete. 

[5] Healthful procedures in methods 
and materials of instruction, in arrange- 
ment of programs, in length of school 
day, in examinations and tests, in ar- 
rangement and supervision of recesses, 
in requirements of home study, in fre- 
quency and length of vacations. Mental 
hygiene expressed in provision for a suit- 
able task for every child, the adjustment 
of tasks to the sequence of the stages of 
individual development, preventive dis- 
cipline, respect for the personality of 
each pupil, and study and understanding 
of each from the genetic point of view. 

[6] Adequate health education. Edu- 
cationally sound instruction in health 
should be given to the child each day 
from kindergarten thru high school. He 
should grow naturally into habits, atti- 
tudes, and knowledge of physical, men- 
tal, emotional, and social health without 
much direct consciousness of personal 
health. Such instruction should be given 
whenever the opportunity arises for the 
practical application of some idea or 
principle regarding health. With this 
plan of informal learning of health thru 
practical activities it is apparent that 
every teacher in the school must teach 
health. In secondary schools a course in 
health education should be given. 

[7] A complete cooperative health 
program. While more important quanti- 





reach of each child. This result can be 
accomplished by better pupil adjustment, 
better planning of programs, wiser 
choices of electives, and better articula- 
tion. The economies of such an organiza- 
tion far outweigh the costs. 

The poorest possible education for any 
child is continuous experience with fail- 
ure. The best education for any child is 
continuous experience with success. 
Those who doubt the feasibility of such 
a program of adjustment need only to 
visit any good classof backward children. 
If schools can provide experiences with 
success for even the feeble-minded, let us 
not deny the possibility of such a pro- 
gram for children of better endowment. 

It is not necessary to begin with voca- 
tional counselors or advisers. It is better 
to begin with educational advisers and 
gradually to train them to study voca- 
tional problems. That should be a part 
of their training on the job. The essential 
requirement is the interest in and study 
of the problems of the individual whether 
they be educational, social, or vocational. 


Program for Child Health — 


tative contributions are made to the 
school health program by physicians, 
nurses, dentists, dental hygienists, health 
counselors and advisers, and by the in- 
structors in science, biology, nutrition, 
and physical education, still the opti- 
mum success of the work for the health 
of the school children depends very defi- 
nitely upon the help and cooperation of 
every subject in the curriculum and of 
every teacher and other person employed 
in the school. 

[8] High standards of health for the 
school staff. The health of teachers, prin- 
cipals, janitors, and others employed in 
the schools exerts vital and subtle in- 
fluences upon various phases of health 
of the millions of children in the schools 
of our country. Of fundamental impor- 
tance are the health standards and pro- 
cedures which should be applied in the 
professional training, certification, and 
selection of teachers, janitors, school ex- 
ecutives, and others and in the super- 
vision and services planned for the con- 
servation and promotion of their health. 

[9] Cooperation of the home and the 
school so that all of the experiences of 
the child in the home and in the com- 
munity shall contribute to a unified and 
comprehensive health program.—From 
the Preliminary Committee Reports of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. 
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tionally minded statesmen, and phil- 
anthropically inclined men whose 
sympathies extend beyond the borders of 
their own countries have been interested 
in the possibilities of some easy auxiliary 
international language. They have felt 
that the general acceptance of such a 
medium would go far toward preventing 
misunderstandings and breaking down 
national prejudices. Naturally, commer- 
cial firms doing an international business 
have also expressed a keen interest in the 
movement. It has been felt that much 
good must come from the use of such a 
language, not only for these reasons but 
because its acceptance would afford a 
means for the easy exchange of scientific 
facts and worthwhile accomplishments in 
other fields of human endeavor. 
The history of the efforts to make such 
a language an accomplished fact is per- 
haps too wellknown to require more than 
a brief synopsis here. Johann Martin 
Schleyer, a priest of Constance, Ger- 
many, proposed Volapuk as a world lan- 
guage in 1879. In some ways this new 
language was ideal for the purpose. It 
was simple, its grammatical rules few and 
exceptionless, and each of its 27 letters 
always stood for the same sound. Al- 
though this synthetic language was theo- 
retically welladapted for the task for 
which it was invented, linguistic scholars 
soon found so many defects in Father 
Schleyer’s proposed language that its 
universal acceptance became impossible. 
In 1887 Dr. Zamenhof, a Russian 
scholar, profiting by the evident short- 
comings of Volapuk, evolved Esperanto. 
Volapuk meant “world language;” Es- 
peranto means “world hope.” Dr. Beu- 
font, a French linguist, at this time was 
working on a world language of his own. 
Upon reading Dr. Zamenhof’s announce- 
ment of Esperanto he dropped his own 
language and offered his services to the 
latter for the completion and perfection 
of Esperanto, which he recognized as 
being superior to his own projected lan- 
guage. He thus became co-author of Es- 
peranto. Living in the linguistic chaos of 
central Europe Dr. Zamenhof, who died 
in 1917, dedicated the remainder of his 
life to the popularization of this new lan- 
guage, hoping that ultimately world mis- 
understandings might be eliminated, and 


i MANY YEARS scholars, interna- 
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“on earth peace, good will toward men” 
might become something more than a 
beautiful sentiment. 

During a visit last summer to Geneva, 
the seat of the League of Nations, I was 
agreeably surprised to learn how much 
progress had already been made toward 
the realization of Dr. Zamenhof’s dream. 
I asked an under-secretary at the League 
offices if this question of an auxiliary 
international language had received any 
further consideration or study since the 
organization of the League. I was told 
that it had received considerable atten- 
tion and consideration by a special com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose and 
headed by M. J. J. Rousseau of the 
School of Educational Science at Geneva. 
This committee was appointed by the 
secretariat at the request of the League 
and it was told to make a thorough study 
of the whole problem. This study had 
covered a period of over two years when 
the committee presented a report to the 
League under the title “Esperanto As An 
International Auxiliary Language.” As 
far as I know this report has never been 
printed in the United States nor have its 
contents received the attention which 
they would seem to merit. 

Early in the organization of the League 
of Nations the handicap of the lack of a 
common medium of communication was 
painfully obvious. After considerable dis- 
cussion by the members, the secretariat 
was directed to make a thorough study 
of the question and report the findings to 
the League. These are contained in the 
pamphlet the title of which has just been 
mentioned. This task assigned to the 
committee was no small one. Each mod- 
ern natural language had many clamor- 
ous advocates. This was especially true 
in the case of both English and French. 
In addition to these there were at least 
four synthetic languages vigorously pro- 
posed. A small but scholarly group even 
proposed simplified Latin as an interna- 
tional language. The committee, how- 
ever, soon refused to give any further 
consideration to any of the socalled nat- 
ural languages on two counts: first, any 
one of them presents too much difficulty 
to the student attempting to learn it; 
and, second, the committee soon found 
that national jealousy alone would pre- 
vent the general acceptance of any one 
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of them. Latin, even with a simplified 
grammar, was also ruled out as being too 
difficult to learn; besides, the vocabulary 
of Latin was deemed entirely inadequate 
for modern use. 

A very eminent body, the British Asso- 
ciation of Science, after examining sev- 
eral different proposals and rejecting 
Latin, came to the conclusion that “Both 
Esperanto and Ido were suitable [from a 
linguistic point of view] but they were 
unable to decide between them.” Esper- 
antide, another modified Esperanto, 
should probably have been included here 
also. However, the Finnish Parliament, 
the Paris Chamber of Commerce, the 
French Association of Science, the Italian 
Association of Science, and several other 
prominent bodies having had the matter 
under consideration for some time, had 
definitely decided in favor of Esperanto. 
Lastly, the “World Congress of Inter- 
national Associations which met at Brus- 
sels in 1920 recommended all those who 
advocated an international language to 
concentrate on Esperanto.” 

The secretariat had been instructed to 
study the question both from a theoreti- 
cal and practical point of view. Accord- 
ingly the committee based the findings 
incorporated in its report to the League 
not only on the expressed opinions of 
these learned bodies but made a study of 
the reports from those countries which 
had been teaching Esperanto in their 
schools. This report showed that in the 
English-speaking countries the new lan- 
guage had made the least progress. This 
fact seems to be substantiated by the fol- 
lowing quotation from the report from 
England: “The teaching of Esperanto is 
far below the average of the teaching of 
other subjects. The spread of Esperanto 
is checked by the lack of trained teach- 
ers.”” An English school inspector, how- 
ever, writes that “boys from twelve to 
fourteen years of age who have had in- 
struction one and one-half hours for 
fourteen months have already acquired a 
fair grip of the language.” Another Eng- 
lish authority writes: ‘““With two lessons 
per week of one hour each the pupils 
should be able to attain a sufficient mas- 
tery of the language in one year such as 
is not possible in any other language 
under similar circumstances under three 
years.” A petition was presented in 1921 
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by twenty-five members of the French 
Academy of Science asking that Esper- 
anto be taught in technical schools. The 
Paris Chamber of Commerce appointed 
a committee in 1920 to examine the prob- 
lem and in February, 1921, unanimously 
adopted its conclusions which were as 
follows: “It recommends that such in- 
struction become general in France and 
abroad and that the chambers of com- 
merce in all countries which are anxious 
to facilitate commercial operations 
should encourage the rapid dissemination 
of the auxiliary international language.” 
In Spain “A ministerial decree of July 
27, 1911, recognized Esperanto as an 
optional subject in higher and secondary 
instruction and the knowledge of Esper- 
anto as a special merit for candidates to 
official posts. It has been taught in the 
training colleges of Madrid, Zaragoza, 
and Huesca since 1919.” In Italy “Es- 
peranto is taught optionally in six naval 
colleges as the result of a circular from 
the naval ministry dated November 21, 
1921.” Further, “At Milan the teaching 
of Esperanto began in 1920 and the 
Municipal Council has definitely decided 
to maintain it, since two thirds of the 
parents desire to have their children 
taught that language.” “The German 
Ministry of the Interior has given official 
recognition to the National Esperanto 
Institute at Leipzig for training the 
teaching staff.” “In Germany and Spain, 
where there are many trade unions 
courses, manual laborers, knowing only 
their mother-tongue, manage to speak 
Esperanto at the end of a winter’s course, 
working two evenings a week. Of course 
everything depends upon the keenness 
and intelligence of the pupil. Some Es- 
perantists make the mistake of exagger- 
ating the easiness of the language. It 
may, however, be stated with perfect 
truth that Esperanto is eight or ten times 
easier than any foreign language and that 
it is possible to learn to speak it perfectly 
without leaving- one’s own country.” 
From China comes this report: “A Chi- 
nese pupil can learn Esperanto in two 
years, while he needs six to learn English 
and still more to learn French.” In Japan, 
Esperanto has been officially introduced 
into the educational curriculum. Teach- 
ers of Esperanto are trained at Hiro- 
shima and Yokosuka. The language is 
taught ‘in six national colleges, four gov- 
ernment universities, several middle 


schools, technical schools, and commer- 
cial schools. Some reports claim that 20 
or 30 lessons seem enough to give pupils 
a sufficient mastery of the language to 
converse with each other or carry on cor- 
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respondence with pupils of other coun- 
tries. Oriental pupils unfamiliar with a 
European language require more time. 

All those—except possibly language 
teachers—who have at some time or 
other attempted to learn a foreign nat- 
ural language, will be able to appreciate 
readily the comparative ease with which 
Esperanto or any synthetic language can 
be learned. Think of a language in which 
75 percent of its root words are already 
known to you; with a grammar of sixteen 
rules and each of these rules exception- 
less; with only one declension and one 
conjugation; a language using 28 letters, 
each of which always represents the same 
sound. Compare this with the various 
declensions, conjugations, the perplexing 
irregularities, and the often chaotic 
orthography of the natural languages and 
one begins to realize the basis for the 
enthusiastic reports of those who have 
been teaching Esperanto in their regular 
schools. 

The following proposal submitted to 
the League of Nations April 18, 1922, 
has not yet reached America: The 
League of Nations recommends that the 
teaching of Esperanto be made general 
in the public schools of the whole world 
as a practical and popular means of in- 
ternational intercourse in no way calcu- 
lated to prejudice the age-long prestige 
of civilized national languages. This 
recommendation was arrived at after the 
most painstaking study of the whole 
problem of an auxiliary international lan- 
guage. We may, therefore, consider the 
fact as established that if there is to be 
any such auxiliary language accepted it 
will be Esperanto. It has already over- 
come some of the standard objections 
made against any synthetic language, 
such as: “it has no literature,” and “it 
will be spoken differently in different 
countries.” When the representatives of 
32 countries met at the Brussels confer- 
ence at which Esperanto was used as the 
official language, no one of the reporters 
present could detect by native accent 
from which country any delegate came. 
There are now over 5000 volumes printed 
in Esperanto. These volumes are repre- 
sentative classics of many countries and 
the scientific works translated from many 
languages. There are dictionaries in the 
language of almost every civilized coun- 
try in the world, thousands of textbooks, 
and scores of papers and magazines. Even 
in far-off and backward Albania the cab- 
inet in recent years has made Esperanto 
a compulsory subject in its secondary 
schools and institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Eight years ago it was taught in over 
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1200 schools scattered thruout 39 coun- 
tries of the five continents. It is probable 
that these numbers would now be much 
larger were they available for the present 
time. 

One wonders why we hear and know 
so little of this movement in our own 
country. Is there any reason why we 
should be reluctant to join this interna- 
tional project? It is in harmony with our 
national sympathies and is in keeping 
with the ideals of the World Federation 
of Education Associations. The Tenth 
International Red Cross Conference 
which convened after the World War 
recommended the “general study of Es- 
peranto as one of the most powerful 
means of obtaining understanding and 
cooperation in the realization of the 
humane ideal of the Red Cross.” 

Even if secondary schools in America 
were willing to fall in line with this move- 
ment one wonders where we could obtain 
adequately trained teachers. Outside of 
Boston and a few cities in the East I 
know of almost no schools in our country 
where Esperanto teachers could secure 
adequate preparation. If Esperanto is as 
easily learned as the reports of those 
teaching it in Europe seem to indicate, 
it would seem that almost any modern 
language teacher might prepare himself 
for this work in a session or two of sum- 
mer school. 

Let us, as educators, try to disabuse 
our European friends of the notion that 
America is without ideals and that our 
one goal in life is money. Can we not 
show them that we are interested in their 
problems and that we realize that ulti- 
mately their weal or woe is ours also? 
Too long have we assumed that we could 
live in smug isolation. How can we tell 
how the things people are doing or think- 
ing in far off India or Japan today may 
ultimately affect us? 

The subject with which American edu- 
cators deal has ramifications far beyond 
our own borders. What European educa- 
cators are doing abroad to bring about 
world understanding is of vital concern 
to us. Winston Churchill asks “Shall 
civilization commit suicide?” If we are 
to join in the chorus of those who answer 
“No,” American educators must be open- 
minded enough to play their part in its 
prevention. During the World War 
American men stood shoulder-to-shoul- 
der with co-patriots from the four corners 
of the earth. Let us stand shoulder-to- 
shoulder in seeking to build such a broth- 
erhood of man and such a universal un- 
derstanding that the events of 1914 to 
1918 can never happen again. 
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World Federation of Education Associations 


Denver, Colorado—July 27 to August 1 


HOSE WHO ATTEND the Denver 
meeting of the World Federation 
of Education Associations will 
have an opportunity to rub elbows with 
their fellow-workers from practically all 
countries of the world. With the meeting 
still two months away, a program pre- 
senting educational leaders from many 
lands is rapidly rounding into shape. The 
various divisions have beenincorrespond- 
ence with educators the world over and 
are making up interesting programs. 

This biennial world gathering is unique 
in the history of educational activity. 
Around the discussion tables of the sec- 
tional assemblies meet the educational 
philosophies of the world to be blended 
into one ideal of service for all mankind. 
On the general session programs are ex- 
pressed the earnest plans of highminded 
leaders for world understanding and 
goodwill. The Federation is the most 
powerful force for social unity the world 
has ever known. 

President Augustus O. Thomas an- 
nounces that convention delegates and 
their friends will hear addresses from 
leaders of three great national organiza- 
tions: President Willis A. Sutton of the 
National Education Association of the 
United States; Honorable Count Hay- 
ashi, president of the Imperial Japanese 
Education Association; and President 
Angus Roberts of the National Union of 
Teachers of England and Wales. These 
three leaders in education will appear on 
one program and will speak of the ideals 
and accomplishments of their organiza- 
tions and what is being done to teach the 
people the art of living together. 

Symposiums on the subject of Jnter- 
national understanding and cooperation 
thru business, diplomacy, the press, 
abor, education, and travel and on Meth- 
ods peculiarly adapted to the promotion 
of mutual appreciation between countries 
will be arranged. On the last subject out- 
standing speakers are assured. 

The following persons have been in- 
vited to speak at the general sessions: 
Minister C. C. Wu of China on the sub- 
ject “The New China;” Senor Don Man- 
uel C. Tellez, dean of the ambassadorial 


service at Washington; Senorita Mistral, 
the greatest living poet of the Latin 
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HE TOWERING crags of the Rockies will 
beckon World Federation visitors to vaca- 
tions in the nation’s great system of national 
parks and forests, of which the West has many. 





Americas, on the subject of “The Spirit 
of Poetry as a Bond of Union.” 

Negotiations are under way for ad- 
dresses from Dr. John Dewey, America’s 
greatest philosopher, on the subject of 
“Education and International Under- 
standing,” and from Dr. Edward Als- 
worth Ross, internationally known soci- 
ologist, on the subject of ‘“‘The Sociology 
of Conflict.” 

Professor Don Pablo Martinez del 
Rio, representing the University of 
Mexico, has been invited to appear on a 
general program, and Madame Radlin- 
ska of Poland, professor of the Free Col- 
lege of Warsaw and a distinguished 
welfare worker, will speak on “The New 
Europe.” 

The convention promises to be one of 
the most outstanding that the World 
Federation of Education Associations has 
held and the general program itself will 
be an abundant reward for those who 
come long distances to attend. 
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Much of the actual work of education 
will be covered by the several divisions, 
in which educators from _ different 
countries will discuss educational prob- 
lems and give their experiences aud their 
interpretation of national life. The sev- 
eral Herman-Jordan committees will 
make reports to be embodied in a gen- 
eral plan of education for international 
understanding and cooperation. 

Among those organizations which will 
hold meetings in connection with the 
Denver convention are the American 
Child Health Association, which will 
meet with the health section of the World 
Federation, and the International Fed- 
eration of Home and School. The Com- 
mittee on Commercial Education of the 
Social Adjustment Section of the World 
Federation will present a program ana- 
lyzing relationships between systems of 
education and world economy. The inter- 
relation of literary and vocational con- 
tent in commercial education will play 
a large part in the discussions of this 
section. 

Local committees in Denver are busily 
preparing to extend the hospitality of the 
mountain city to its guests from the 
United States and foreign lands. Com- 
mercial and educational exhibits will be 
displayed in West High School. The 
Denver schools will contribute an ex- 
tensive exhibit of their work in other city 
school buildings. 

Entertainment committees report plans 
for tours of mountain parks and visits to 
national forests and lakes. A Sunday sun- 
rise service will be held in the Park of 
the Red Rocks, a new addition to the 
chain of municipal mountain parks. Con- 
vention visitors are invited to Elitch’s 
Gardens and to other spots of scenic 
beauty close to Denver. The Denver 
Classroom Teachers Association is in 
charge of the entertainment of visitors 
from the United States. The women’s 
clubs of Denver will entertain English 
and Chinese delegates. All organizations 
with national affiliations, luncheon clubs, 
service clubs, the Council of Administra- 
tive Women, and others will entertain 
their visiting members. 





M* FIRST WISH is to see this plague of mankind, war, banished from the earth—to see the whole world in 


peace and the inhabitants of it as one band of brothers, striving who should contribute most to the 
, of mankind.—George Washington. 
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Florence, Alabama 
Thomas M. Howell 





Charleston, Illinois 
Verlon R. Ferguson 





Moorhead, Minnesota 
Arthur W. Simson 







Buffalo, New York 
Margaret R. Diver 


Ashland, Oregon 
Joe V. LaClair 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Edward D. Thompson 


Tempe, Arizona 
Tommy McCarty 





Chicago, Illinois 
Ethel S. Larson 





St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Arnold Stordahl 





Cortland, New York 
Josephine L. Applegate 





Cheyney, Pennsylvania 
Katherine L. Russell 





Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Julian Crocker 











Conway, Arkansas 
Alton Barnett 


Normal, Illinois 
Edward G. Graham 





Winona, Minnesota 
N. Kal Wibye 





Geneseo, New York 
Irene Wellman 





Edinboro, Penn. 
Elizabeth Herbertson 





Nashville. Tennessee 
W. J. Hale, Jr. 
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Arcata, California San Diego, Calif. San Jose, California 
Ethel Sweet Ronald K. Millar Lee Cox 





Machias, Maine Frostburg, Maryland Salisbury, Maryland 
Philip M. Hallowell Ralph L. Buckel Catherine L. Spry 









Cleveland, Miss. Hattiesburg, Miss. Cape Girardeau, Mo, 
Evelyn Ezelle Frank McLendon Robert Harris Talbert 





New Paltz, New York Oneonta, New York Oswego, New York 
Muriel Gregory Caroline H. Pelton Frank T. Bertsche 





Indiana, Pennsylvania Kutztown, Penn. Lock Haven, Penn, 
Arthur Guthrie Irwin J. Bright Robert T. Robb 4 





Alpine, Texas Kingsville, Texas Fredericksburg, Va. 
Chester LeCroy J. Milender Auld Elsie Powell 








fessional Schools for the Education of Teachers 





Willimantic, Conn, 
Gertrude B. Blain 


Gunnison, Colorado 
P Archie Clayton 





Framingham, Mass. 
Dorothy P. Young 


Bridgewater, Mass. 
Harold B. Goeres 













Springfield, Mo. 
Lamar Lee 


Kirksville, Missouri 
Wendell E. Sears 





Mayville, N. D. 
Henry Sagen 


Cullowhee, N. C. 
Andy M. Bryson 





Millersville, Penn, 
Charles D. Swain 


Mansfield, Penn. 
4 Harry Bailey 








Cheney, Washington 
Clarence Henning 


Harrisonburg, Va. 
Delphine Hurst 
























Carbondale, Illinois 
Graydon Young 


Valdosta, Georgia 
Jean Loughridge 


Americus, Georgia 
Pauline English 


Athens, Georgia 
Mae Bittick 














Bemidji, Minnesota 
Ruth Miska 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Joseph C. Pray 


Marquette, Michigan 
George Ferguson 


Westfield, Mass. 
Ellen M. Shea 





Wayne, Nebraska 
Sam Chudomelka 


Chadron, Nebraska 
Paul Parker 


Peru, Nebraska 
Elmer W. Hertel 


Dillon, Montana 
Elizabeth Hopkins 





Kent, Ohio 
Watt Bair 


Tahlequah, Oklahoma 
Ethel DeLay 


Durant, Oklahome 
Arthur Campbell 


Bowling Green, Ohio 
Wilbur A. Rider 





Madison, S. D. 
Harold D. Cone 


Spearfish, S. D. 
Kenneth Leslie 


Springfield, S. D. 


Viola Oyhus allace DeLong 





Glenville, W. Va. 
Selden W. Brannon 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Alvin Hamill 


Shepherdstown, W. Va. 
Joseph D. Hough 


Athens, West Virginia 
Carl Gabbert 
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What the 18th Amendment Has 
Helped America to Achieve 


[1] The removal of the open saloon which encouraged gambling and 
degraded politics. 


[2] The reduction of the amount of consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages by seventy percent within a remarkably short time. 


[3] The elimination of liquor advertising which appealed to the 
crudest and lowest emotions to create new victims of the drinking habit. 


[4] The protection of children and their mothers from the neglect and 
brutality of drinking fathers. 


[5] An increase in savings that has given the common man and woman 
in America the highest economic and social position enjoyed anywhere 
in the world. 


[6] The most efficient industry to be found anywhere because of the 
. reliability and loyalty of sober working men and women. 





[7] The reduction of many forms of vice and crime until cities are 
safer for law-observing citizens today than they have ever been. 


[8] The moderation of “automobile” and “postwar” crime which 
would have created terrible conditions in a country with 25 million 
autos were liquor not outlawed. 





[9] The development of all types of schools so that millions of young 
people have a richer educational opportunity. High-school enrolment 
alone in the United States increased from two million in 1920 to nearly 


five million in 1930—the most remarkable advance in the history of 
civilization. 


[10] The foundation for a future rich in promise and opportunity for 
home life, for education, for government, for labor, for industry, and 
for the realization of religion.—From Your Afterself, published by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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HOSE prophetic institutions for 
“T eaecag our young men and 
women for teaching largely deter- 
mine the level of intellectual life in Amer- 
ica. Any increase in the quality of educa- 
tion for teaching reflects itself almost 


immediately in school and community 
advance. 

In order to record the rapid progress 
being made in the education of teachers, 
the JoURNAL requested all state teachers 
colleges and normal schools listed in the 
U. S. Office of Education directory to 
answer the question: “What is the most 
significant educational achievement in 
your school during 1930-31?” The fol- 
lowing replies were received by the time 
this issue went to press: 


ALABAMA: State Teachers College, Mont- 
gomery—A college classroom building and a 
dormitory for women were completed; degrees 
conferred upon the first graduates from the 
four-year curriculum.—H. Councill Trenholm, 
president. 

State Agricultural and Mechanical Insti- 
tute, Normal—A girls’ dormitory, a dining 
hall, and a classroom building were completed 
at a cost of $362,000.—J. F. Drake, president. 

State Teachers College, Jacksonville—The 
completion of a transition from a two-year 
normal school to a four-year teachers college, 
the first degrees awarded in May, 1931.—C. W. 
Daugette, president. 

State Teachers College, Florence—Classes 
were maintained in third and fourth-year 
work; the bachelor degrees were conferred on 
our first product at the end of the current ses- 
sion—Henry J. Willingham, president. 

ARIZONA: State Teachers College, Flagstaff 
—The completion of a new library; enabling 
our library to more nearly fulfill its complete 
function as a method of education—Grady 
Gammage, president. 

ARKANSAS: Henderson State Teachers Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia—Special emphasis on en- 
richment courses, particularly in music and 
dramatic arts; the cultural idea is taking root 
in the student body.—J. P. Womack, president. 

State Teachers College, Conway—Construc- 
tion of new library building and employment 
of additional trained librarians, thereby remov- 
ing the library deficiency of this institution in 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
and gaining admission to the North Central 
Association; we made a systematic study of the 
curriculum eliminating duplication and drawing 
sharp distinction between junior and senior 
college work.—H. L. McAlister, president. 

CairorNiA: Humboldt State Teachers Col- 
lege, Arcata—The inauguration of orientation 
classes; two groups of freshmen, one of sopho- 
mores, and one of juniors and seniors. Topics 
discussed: study habits, student morale, stu- 
dent honor societies, why select teaching, what 
phase of teaching to select—Arthur S. Gist, 
president. 

State Teachers College, Fresno—Establish- 
ment of the minimum four-year curriculum for 
elementary teachers has enabled us to apply 


during the first two years more efficient methods 
of selection. A plan for rejection of candidates 
on basis of physical, emotional, or scholarship 





My Desire 


(," ME ears to hear the questions 
Of a knowledge-seeking child; 

Give me sympathetic insight 

To his problems, great and mild; 

Give me patience, never-ending, 

For the things I teach and do; 

Clear my vision—may I ever 





Feel his needs and see his view. 
Make me with the child to wander 
Thru his happy fairy lands; 


Let me skip with him and listen 

To imaginary bands. 

Soon his fairies all will vanish, 

And the music fade away; 
Fantasies will change to visions; 
Work will rival happy play. 

So if I may be companion, 

Friend, and playmate of a child, 

I shall never doubt his learning 
While I teach the things worthwhile. 


—Lester KEATHLEY. 














deficiencies is in operation—Frank W. Thomas, 
president. 

State Teachers College, San Francisco— 
New adequate training school; expansion in 
numbers and curriculum; graduation in De- 
cember, 1930, of the first class with all mem- 
bers with A.B. degree—Alexander C. Roberts, 
president. 

State Teachers College, Santa Barbara—An 
increase in enrolment, largely men, so that the 
proportion between the sexes is now about three 
men to four women.—C. L. Phelps, president. 

Cotorapo: State Teachers College, Greeley 
—Held a series of staff meetings to discuss the 
individual student. Ben Wood of Columbia 
came to help us. The result is a new personnel 
department and the individual student profits. 
—G. W. Frasier, president. 

Connecticut: State Normal School, Dan- 
bury—Connecticut is under a unified system in 
its teacher training institutions which required 
that all this year’s applicants for admission 
visit the school on a specified day for a com- 
prehensive information test, a mental alertness 
test, and a personal interview with designated 
faculty members. High schools reported relative 
class standings and a five-point rating in ten 
personal qualifications of candidates——Lothrop 
D. Higgins, principal. 

State Normal School, New Haven—A three- 
year curriculum for all elementary teachers was 
established ; beginning September, 1931, a three- 
year curriculum for teachers of atypical or 
exceptional children will be organized—Lester 
K. Ade, principal. 

Georcia: State Teachers College, Athens— 
Rearyangement and readjustment of courses of 
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study to more nearly fulfill the needs of our 
people and to meet completely the requirements 
of the Southern Association and of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges.—Jere M. 
Pound, president. 

State Womans College, Waldosta—The 
state of Georgia is now in arrears almost a year 
in payment of maintenance appropriations to 
its institutions and about the most notable thing 
we have done is to hold our own.—R. H. 
Powell, president. 

Hawa: Territorial Normal School, Hono- 
lulu—Expansion of the professional program of 
teacher preparation from two to three years 
as a required minimum for elementary school 
teacher certification, functioning in a new phy- 
sical plant—Benj. O. Wist, president. 

IpaHo: State Normal School, Lewiston—We 
offered a summer seminar course for county 
superintendents, studying Idaho’s rural educa- 
tional problems and the most successful prac- 
tises in other states. U. S. Office of Education 
cooperated by sending an expert on rural prob- 
lems.—J. E. Turner, president. 

ILLiNoIs: Southern Illinois State Normal 
University, Carbondale—Further development 
within our practise school of the demonstra- 
tion recitation, given in the presence of classes 
in education.—H. W. Shyrock, president. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb—Additional scholarship standards for 
graduation which provide that a student can- 
not graduate until his average for the two 
years or four years reaches the median grade, 
or until his grades in his major subject reach 
a median grade.—W. P. Morgan, president. 

State Normal University, Normal—Inau- 
guration of a program of curriculum revision 
and reorganization of the institution on the 
basis of divisions which are functional in their 
nature and operation, adjusting the college to 
the most fruitful and significant principles and 
plans of teacher preparation—H. A. Brown, 
president. 

INDIANA: State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute—Emphasis on the development of the 
graduate department.—L. N. Hines, president. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie—We 
have emphasized a better quality of teaching 
and have experienced a very wholesome devel- 
opment. Enriching our offerings is the program 
for the next biennium.—L. A. Pittinger, presi- 
dent. 

Iowa: State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
—Upgrading of the training of the faculty, 
elimination of four different two-year curricu- 
lums, extensive revision of other curriculums, 
and increased attention to the problems of stu- 
dent management.—O. R. Latham, president. 

Kansas: State Teachers College, Pittsburg 
—Development of a graduate school in which 
over 200 have enroled since its beginning 18 
months ago; a more systematic and thoro or- 
ganization of undergraduate work for all teach- 
ing levels; raising of standards until the insti- 
tution is approved as an A teachers college 
without conditions by the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges, also approved by the 
North Central Association of Colleges as a 
liberal arts college, and a teachers college with- 
out conditions; the rapid growth of our senior 
college as evidenced by a degree class of 290 
last year—W. A. Brandenburg, president. 
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State Teachers College, Emporia—Examin- 
ing thoroly the whole structure of the institu- 
tion itself, done under a committee of seven 
elected by the heads of departments. This 
method frees the committee from any suspicion 
of administrative influence—Thomas W. 
Butcher, president. 

State Teachers College, Hays—In closing 
its first year of graduate work it finds the 
graduate student very stimulating to the other 
workers on the campus.—W. A. Lewis, presi- 
dent. 

KENTUCKY: Western Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College, Bowling Green—Greatly enlarged 
program of health and physical education; a 
$250,000 building has been erected and equipped 
which has made possible courses providing op- 
portunities for specialization in this field; sev- 
eral teachers added to the department; all stu- 
dents required to enrol in one physical activity 
course each semester during freshman and 
sophomore years; extensive opportunities for 
voluntary intramural contests and recreational 
activities —H. H. Cherry, president. 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond—The erection of a health building 
at a cost of $225,000 to house the departments 
of health and physical education; also the cur- 
riculum revision which we have carried thru— 
H. L. Donovan, president. 

Louisiana: State Normal College, Natch- 
itoches—A health and physical education cur- 
riculum for women initiated and a gymnasium- 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 2000 
dedicated.—W. W. Tison, president. 

Maine: State Normal School, Gorham— 
In November, superintendents and principals 
of secondary schools then represented in the 
student body were invited to an assembly and 
conferences entirely student-planned and stu- 
dent-conducted.—Walter E. Russell, principal. 

State Normal School, Farmington—An ad- 
vance step designed to promote character edu- 
cation, developing the latent power of leader- 
ship in more of our students than former plans 
had made possible, worked out thru a faculty- 
student organization embracing all school ac- 
tivities —W. G. Mallett, president. 

MaAryYLAND: State Normal School, Frostburg 
—No student is to be admitted to directed 
teaching until he presents evidence of having 
successfully planned and carried thru and fully 
summarized about fifteen clock hours of par- 
ticipation on the teaching level—John L. Dun- 
kle, principal. 

MassacHusetts: Teachers College, Boston 
—Inauguration of the new four-year curricu- 
lum in preparatior for teaching in the elemen- 
tary grades. Students preparing for teaching in 
any branch of the Boston service must now 
complete at least a four-year course—William 
H. J. Kennedy, president. 

State Normal School, Bridgewater—Begin- 
ning September, 1931, the three-year junior 
high-school course will be eliminated and four 
years will be required. At the same date a 
fourth year,: largely elective, will be open to 
graduates of the three-year elementary course 
for degrees—A. C. Boyden, principal. 

MIcHIGAN: Central State Teachers College, 
Mt. Pleasant— Appointment of a student fac- 
ulty commission to study campus problems, 
including academic, extracurriculum, social and 
moral, religious, athletic, administrative, intel- 
lectual and cultural—E. C. Warriner, president. 

Western State Teachers College, Kalama- 
zoo—Launching of the Educational News Bul- 
letin, a house organ that goes to every faculty 
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member, to superintendents, principals, and 
commissioners, and other state teachers colleges 
and departments of education in universities.— 
D. B. Waldo, president. 

State Normal College, Y psilanti—Comple- 
tion of student activity building erected by the 
faculty, students, and friends of the college, 
costing $400,000, which will be the center of 
social life of the campus. Expansion of the de- 
partmeut for the training of teachers for handi- 
capped children and the publishing by the 
training school department of a syllabus of the 
training school course in the social studies, first 
of a series to cover the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary grades —Chas. McKenny, president. 

MINNESOTA: State Teachers College, Win- 
ona—The college, meeting in every phase of 
organization, equipment, and morale the stand- 
ards of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, was accorded unconditional Class A 
rating by that body.—G. E. Maxwell, presi- 
dent. 

State Teachers College, Manhato—The staff 
under the leadership of committees has been 
working on a freshman week program to be 
put into effect in September.—Frank D. Mc- 
Elvy, president. 

State Teachers College, Moorhead—The 
crystalized demand on the part of the public 
and students for longer and more scholarly 
courses in teacher training—R. B. MacLean, 
president. 

Mississippi: State Teachers College, Hat- 
tiesburg—Organization of a bureau of visual 
instruction which maintains a depository of 
motion-picture films and other equipment for 
use of schools of the state—Claude Bennett, 
president. 

Missouri: Southeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Cape Girardeau—Advance steps 
in defining teaching combinations for smaller 
high schools, by offering a major and two 
minors in the particular field in which our 
graduates teach.—Jos. A. Serena, president. 

Lincoln University of Missouri, Jefferson 
City—New plant in process; one unit for home 
economics and university commons recently 
finished; college hall for all college activities 
being erected at a cost of $250,000.—Nathan 
B. Young, president. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville—We, along with the other state 
teachers colleges in Missouri, have tried to 
bring about a plan of cooperative graduate 
work with the University of Missouri—Eugene 
Fair, president. 

Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg—The work undertaken jointly 
with the other state teachers colleges of Mis- 
souri looking toward a revision and unification 
of teachers’ curriculums. Our special part in 
this work is the presentation of curriculum 
patterns for the training of elementary teach- 
ers.—W. E. Morrow, dean and acting president. 

MontTANA: Eastern Montana Normal 
School, Billings—The enrichment of rural life 
which our graduates have been able to accom- 
plish and the number of superior ratings that 
our students in the field have been able to 
obtain for their schools—L. B. McMullen, 
president. 

NeprasKA: State Teachers College, Kear- 
ney—Establishment of a committee on per- 
sonnel, which systematically and specifically 
considers the fitness of graduates for teaching 
and recommends in specific terms as to their 
continuance in the profession—Geo. E. Mar- 
tin, president. ‘ 
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State Teachers College, Peru—Organization 
of freshman class into clubs whose activities 
such as dramatics, artcraft, writing, travel, 
reading, are carried forward outside of school 
hours, sponsored by faculty members and upper 
classmen.—W. R. Pate, president. 

State Teachers College, Wayne—Courses of 
instruction in educational trends involving the 
teacher’s part in character education, parent- 
teacher meetings, camp fire girls, scout work, 
Red Cross, and allied agencies—U. S. Conn, 
president. 

New Hampsuire: Normal School, Keene— 
Greater efficiency in library facilities, not only 
in increased physical equipment, but by addi- 
tion of several thousand of the most recent 
volumes of educational and literary value.— 
Wallace E. Mason, president. 

New Jersey: State Normal School, Jersey 
City—During 1930-31, our second year of 
existence, we completed the organization of our 
initial book stock, approximately 10,000 vol- 
umes; also, offered courses in library technic 
for freshmen.—W. A. Messler, principal. 

State Teachers College, Montclair—Student 
selection from 437 candidates for entrance in 
September, 1930, resulted in the selection of 
167, 89% of whom were from the upper 
quarter of their graduating classes and 15% 
first honor students—H. A. Sprague, presi- 
dent. 

State Normal School, Newark—Develop- 
ment of a thoro program of student personnel 
services, including research, extra staffing, ad- 
visory work, and the beginnings of a place- 
ment and followup policy —M. Ernest Town- 
send, principal. 

State Teachers College, Trenton—Initiation 
of a program of followup supervision of all re- 
cent graduates; enlargement of our extension 
service that teachers with a two-year normal 
school diploma may secure a three-year diploma 
and later a degree —R. L. West, principal. 

State Normal School, Paterson—Emphasis 
on professionalizing the subjectmatter for 
teachers of the elementary school; and exten- 
sion work, carried into the field for the benefit 
of teachers in service—Roy L. Shaffer, prin- 
cipal. 

New Mexico: State Teachers College, Sil- 
ver City—Classication in the A group of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges; 
North Central Association classification; estab- 
lishment of chapter of Kappa Delta Pi; raised 
standards so that no teacher in any department 
in the institution may be employed with less 
than a master’s degree—A. O. Bowden, presi- 
dent. 

Normal University, Las Vegas—Holding of 
a rural education conference during the 1930 
summer school, participated in by college pro- 
fessors, superintendents, and principals which 
resulted in formation of a committee of 24 to 
study and report on rural conditions. One help- 
ful meeting of the committee has been held 
later —Frank Carroon, president. 

New York: State College for Teachers, 
Albany—In our experiment for selective ad- 
missions we use a variety of tests including the 
regents record, health record, and intelligence 
test, the Colgate personal inventory test, etc. 
The freshman class is limited to 300. A study 
will be made, during the next several years, of 
child development and parental education on 
the junior and senior high-school level; also a 
course of study is in preparation for junior 
high-school administrator and counsellor on a 
graduate level—A. R. Brubacher, president. 
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State Teachers College, Buffalo—Occu- 
pancy of our new twenty-acre campus and five 
new buildings; inauguration of a new depart- 
ment for the training of art teachers; study of 
internal professional questions, such as closer 
coordination of the college and school of prac- 
tise and formulation of a four-year curriculum 
for elementary teachers—Harry W. Rockwell, 
president. 

State Normal School, Geneseo—We insti- 
tuted cadet teaching in two large centers off 
campus; also organized a rural education de- 
partment for training of teachers in rural 
schools.—W. A. Holcomb, principal. 

State Normal School, Oswego—Two special 
courses were offered; one preparing teachers for 
retarded children for whom the law makes 
provision, the other preparing men to teach 
industrial arts for which there is a growing de- 
mand.—James G. Riggs, principal. 

State Normal School, Potsdam—We started 
construction on a building program which will 
modernize and double the capacity of our plant 
and organize a rural education department 
which has attained gratifying success—R. T. 
Congdon, principal. 

State Normal School, Brockport—We have 
put into operation more rigid admission re- 
quirements; have adopted means for the better 
selection of new entrants, and have required 
higher standards of scholarship for graduation. 
—Alfred C. Thompson, principal. 

State Normal School, Fredonia—On-campus 
graduate extension course in normal school 
education and discussion of teacher training 
problems by visiting educators after a day of 
visitation in the school—Hermann Cooper, 
principal. 

NortH Carouina: Western Carolina Teach- 
ers College, Cullowhee—Faculty improvement 
by four recruits with one to three years graduate 
study each; two higher degrees by regular 
teachers; two on leaves of absence; twelve in 
summer school.—H. T. Hunter, president. 

NortH Dakota: State Teachers College, 
Mayville—The development of a four-year 
course leading to a degree in elementary educa- 
tion; projecting the services of the college by 
arranging for members of the staff to visit city 
and county superintendents, and assist them in 
solving their problems in elementary educa- 
tion.—C. C. Swain, president. 

State Normal School, Dickinson—January, 
1931, the state board of administration ap- 
proved a recommendation for the extension of 
courses to include third and fourth year of 
college work.—C. L. Kjerstad, president. 

State Teachers College, Minot—Comple- 
tion of a fine new training-school building; re- 
organization of our training school on the 
6-3-3 basis, thoroly coordinating the same with 
our system of rural training. Material increase 
of our student population has resulted.—George 
A. McFarland, president. 

State Normal and Industrial School, Ellen- 
dale—Construction of a library building on the 
latest plan, giving students the use of a modern 
and commodious library—R. M. Black, presi- 
dent. 


Ono: State College, Kent —1930-31 has 
brought such an increase of students that fa- 
culty and trustees agreed that deanships in 
the teachers college and in the liberal arts col- 
lege are needed, the creation of which has been 
authorized —J. O. Engleman, president. 

State College, Col. of Ed., Bowling Green 
—Addition of followup worker to visit 1930 
graduates in their schools, confer with their 
supervisors, and make recommendations for 
improvement in our system of training. —H. B. 
Williams, president. 

School of Education, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland—The development of a 
nursery-school program serving teacher prepa- 
ration and other university departments related 
to child welfare —Charles W. Hunt, dean. 

OKLAHOMA: East Central State Teachers 
College, Ada—We organized a personnel de- 
partment in charge of one of the most capable 
and judicious members of our staff, who, with 
an assistant, has organized a followup program, 
seeking to render assistance to graduates of this 
institution employed in public schools—A. 
Linscheid, president. 

Northeastern State Teachers College, 
Tahlequah—The monthly evening faculty 
meetings have been very profitable. Each time 
the program has been in charge of the members 
of a particular department—M. P. Hammond, 
president. 

Southeastern Teachers College, Durant— 
Introduced classes in directing community sing- 
ing; carefully analyzed all courses for common 
units, revised many, and eliminated others 
where overlapping occurred; introduced print- 
ing; organized a speakers bureau for the bene- 
fit of schools in our district; developed a Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. with 500 members; and 
have witnessed 100 percent increase in the use 
of library books in two years.—Eugene S. 
Briggs, president. 

Central State Teachers College, Edmond— 
Enlargement of the training school facilities, 
enabling us to accommodate a larger number 
of students.—J. G. Mitchell, president. 

Southwestern State Teachers College, 
Weatherford— Completion of a_ three-year 
renovation of our book shelves and catalog; 
$20,000 worth of new books purchased in two 
and one-half years and this year the completion 
of analytical dictionary catalog —E. E. Brown, 
president. 

Orecon: Eastern Oregon Normal School, 
La Grande—Inauguration of a program of 
counsel and guidance, designed to assist and 
encourage selfanalysis and development by the 
student.—H. E. Inlow, president. 

Southern Oregon State Normal School, 
A shland—During 1930-31 we succeeded in plac- 
ing all but ten of 187 graduates for previous 
year, due largely to the organization of our 
placement bureau—J. A. Churchill, president. 

PENNSYLVANIA: State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock—The last Saturday of each 
month has been used as a demonstration day 
in connection with the training school with the 
school not in operation on Monday; invita- 
tions to superintendents and teachers within 














I BELIEVE normal schools to be a new instrumentality in the advancement of the race. I believe that, with- 
out them, free schools themselves would be shorn of their strength and their healing power, and would 
_ at length become mere charity schools, and thus die out in fact and in form.—Horace Mann in a talk given 
at Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 1846. 
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reasonable access of the school. Demonstration 
teachers do all the teaching on this day; con- 
ferences are held at 3 p. m. About one hundred 
fifty have attended each Saturday.—J. Lin- 
wood Eisenberg, president. 

State Teachers College, Bloomsburg—De- 
velopment of department for training of com- 
mercial teachers and the opening of the new 
Benjamin Franklin training school have in- 
creased greatly our opportunities for service. 
Francis B. Haas, president. 

State Teachers College, Mansfield—Per- 
sonal work done by our faculty to improve 
themselves professionally; done without turn- 
over but thru summer studies and part-time off 
with pay.—William R. Straughn, president. 

State Teachers College, West Chester— 
Completion of a new gymnasium to be used 
principally by the students specializing in the 
four-year health and physical education curri- 
culum.—Norman W. Cameron, president. 

State Teachers College, Indiana—Erection 
of our new arts building, which is to house the 
departments of commerce, art, and home, eco- 
nomics.—C. R. Foster, president. 

Ruope IsLanp: College of Education, Provi- 
dence—Practically all students have been regis- 
tered on a four-year basis. A 50 percent increase 
in class work for teachers in service; extensive 
improvements made in buildings; number of 
men students doubled.—John L. Alger, presi- 
dent. 

SoutH Dakota: Northern Normal and In- 
dustrial School, Aberdeen—Duties of admin- 
istrative officers were re-allocated, fixing defi- 
nitely the responsibilities of financial secretary, 
registrar, superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, dean of instruction, student counselor, 
dean of women, dean of men, director of stu- 
dent publications, director of extension, and 
director of placement bureau—David A. An- 
derson, president. 

Southern State Normal School, Springfield 
—All practise teaching courses were put on a 
project activity basis with cadets held respon- 
sible for a certain number of special reports on 
activities which they have conducted such as 
dramatization, excursions, tests, special devices. 
—C. G. Lawrence, president. 

TENNESSEE: State Teachers College, John- 
son City—Erection of a modern library build- 
ing with many special features—conference, 
seminar, and browsing rooms; work, cataloging, 
and receiving rooms; spacious vault; museum 
and booths for special collections —C. C. Sher- 
rod, president. 

State Teachers College, Memphis—Com- 
pletion of a fine new science building to house 
departments of chemistry, physics, biology, 
and home economics; ample space for lecture 
rooms, laboratories, store rooms, offices; ad- 
mirably equipped for a complete science cur- 
riculum.—J. W. Brister, president. 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro— 
Improvement of the relationship between train- 
ing-school and college faculty; erection and 
equipping of a modern building for chemistry, 
physics, home economics, and biology.—N. C. 
Beasley, dean-registrar. 
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Agricultural and Industrial State College, 
Nashville—Appropriation by Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund and General Education Board, of 
funds for a $600,000 building program which 
will enable the institution to serve as a model 
for similar institutions in the South—W. J. 
Hale, president. 

Texas: Ecst Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce—A satisfactory program of health 
education for the students—Sam H. Whitley, 
president. 

Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine— 
Organization of a faculty professional club with 
optional membership; active interest of prac- 
tically the entire staff has stimulated a more 
lively interest in the profession and rather criti- 
cal selfexamination—H. W. Morelock, presi- 
dent. 

College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville— 
The state legislature expanded the South Texas 
State Teachers College into the Texas College of 
Arts and Industries with the following schools: 
agriculture, engineering, business administra- 
tion, ‘liberal arts, and education, the latter to 
maintain standards now required of other state 
colleges that train teachers——R. B. 
president. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville—We enlarged our health service 
work by the employment of a fulltime direc- 
tor—H. F. Estill, president. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
San Marcos—Deans and department heads, 
working with the president of the college, 
carefully studied the courses offered in all de- 
partments and made serious attempts to have 
assignments of work to meet the real needs of 
students.—C. E. Evans, president. 

West Texas State Teachers College, Can- 
yon—Our board of regents authorized us to 
offer the master’s degree, work for which will 
be begun in summer of 1931.—J. A. Hill, presi- 
aent. 

VERMONT: State Normal School, Castleton 
—A faculty study of personality ratings and 
evaluations, based upon certain characteristics, 
native or acquired, considered essential for 
teaching success—Caroline S. Woodruff, prin- 
cipal. 

Vircinia: State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville—The making of a course of study for the 


Cousins, 








elementary grades, in which subjectmatter 
specialists cooperated with elementary super- 
visors.—J. L. Jarman, president. 

State Teachers College, Harrisonburg— 
Arrangement made with teachers in rural 
schools whereby we send a supervisor to their 
schools so that they can do their student teach- 
ing to meet the requirements for their profes- 
sional certificates at this college while actually 
employed. They register as regular students, 
pay regular fees, and get the regular college 
instruction for student teachers while employed 
in schools in the county, the work being super- 
vised by the regular training-school staff— 
Samuel P. Duke, president. 

State Teachers College, East Radford— 
During 1930-31, for the first time, each critic 
teacher is working definitely for the master’s 
degree. This standard is already reflected in 
better teaching of the children; greater skill in 
developing student teachers; a closer integra- 
tion of training school with the content depart- 
ments of the college, and a general professional 
growth in the entire staff—John Preston Mc- 
Connell, president. 

Virginia State College, Petersburg—Com- 
prehensive program of guidance which includes 
an orientation course, individual counsel, guid- 
ance literature, guidance lectures, placement 
after graduation, and postgraduate followup 
work.—John M. Gandy, president. 

WASHINGTON: State Normal School, Bell- 
ingham—We accepted the minimum require- 
ment of three years for the training of teachers 
for elementary school and adjusted curriculums 
accordingly. Out of an enrolment of 1080 stu- 
dents in the summer session of 1930, eight hun- 
dred were third and fourth-year students and 
constituted the finest group we have ever had.— 
C. H. Fisher, president. 

West Vircinia: Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington—Completion of the James E. Morrow 
library, which improves the tone of our entire 
college activities. We have developed a dis- 
tinctly higher standard of physical education 
service; a wellplanned program in intramural 
sports; outstanding success in the corrective 
treatment of minor physical defects of stu- 
dents—M. P. Shawkey, president. 

Shepherd State Teachers College, Shep- 
herdstown—Changed from a normal school 
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to teachers college; laboratories standardized, 
library brought to high standard, practise 
teaching facilities in elementary and high school 
greatly improved, scholastic standard of faculty 
increased, five members completed work for 
master’s degree, and one the doctor’s degree. 
Children’s training cottage and the homemak- 
ing cottage added, the former a unique under- 
taking in teacher training—W. H. S. White, 
president. 

Bluefield Institute, Bluefield—Erection of a 
new classroom building that made possible the 
extension of the curriculum.—R. P. Sinis, presi- 
dent. 

Concord State Teachers College, Athens— 
Admission to American Association of Teachers 
Colleges and to North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. We have built 
a strong department of health and physical edu- 
cation, placed athletics on a purely amateur 
intramural basis, and made these activities part 
of the educational program of training of 
coaches and directors—J. F. Marsh, president. 

WISCONSIN : State Teachers College, White- 
water—In the training school emphasis has 
been centered on the child rather than on an 
inanimate course of study. Creative education 
has interwoven itself into our philosophy. We 
have completed five scientific experiments on 
the thesis of “providing for individual differ- 
ences in the classroom without necessitating the 
reorganization of the school system;’’ more 
attention to character education.—W. P. Rose- 
man, director, training school. 

State Teachers College, Eau Claire—Estab- 
lishing cooperative relations with ten rural dis- 
tricts for observation and practise teaching in 
our rural department. Rural students are di- 
vided into two sections, one-half remaining at 
the college, the other half putting in four weeks 
actually living in the districts and teaching in 
the schools. This scheme has worked wonders in 
our rural training —H. A. Schofield, president. 

State Teachers College, Milwaunkee—We 
have improved instruction by introducing free- 
dom, increasing individual responsibility, and 
using experiences to develop desirable personal 
traits and professional abilities; half dozen ex- 
periments were undertaken, several being con- 
tinued and others started this year—Frank E. 
Baker, president. 








HE FINANCE AND BupGEeT CoMMITTEE appointed by the Board of Directors at the Columbus convention 
‘met in Washington on May 15 and 16 to work on the Association’s budget for 1931-32. It will meet 
again at Los Angeles to complete its work. The members of the Committee reading from left to right are: 
L. W. Rogers, chairman, first assistant superintendent of public instruction, Austin, Texas; J. Herbert 
Kelley, secretary, Pennsylvania State Education Association, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; W. B. Mooney, 
secretary, Colorado Education Association, Denver, Colorado; George W. Wannamaker, superintendent 


of schools, St. Matthews, South Carolina; and A. L. Whittenberg, secretary, state examining board for 
teachers certificates, Springfield, Illinois. 








Rural Education Service 


A Platform for Rural Education 


EVER BEFORE in the history of the 
N United States have the American 
people faced an economic situa- 
tion more serious and widespread than 
the present financial depression. Econo- 
mists differ as to the cause of this depres- 
sion but the majority agree that the 
World War has been a contributing fac- 
tor, that our characteristic American 
psychology of overstimulation and risk 
has been another, but that the fundamen- 
tal force operating in this realm has been 
the swift industrialization of our general 
social order and the related character- 
istics of mass production and distribu- 
tion accompanying this unobserved revo- 
lution. 

Regardless, however, of the relative 
merits of the various causes and cures 
advanced by economists for this whole 
social and economic dilemma, your Com- 
mittee on Resolutions wishes to empha- 
size the fact that this worldwide phe- 
nomenon has profound and farreaching 
implications for education, both urban 
and rural, and that its harshness and ill- 
effects have been felt more keenly by 
farmers and their families than by any 
other group in our national life. This, in 
turn, is due largely to the continuing eco- 
nomic handicap faced by all agricul- 
ture for the past ten years thru which 
farmers as a whole have lost over $20,- 
000,000,000 or 25 percent of their total 
invested capital; in part to the chronic 
lack of organization and cooperation 
among farmers; still more recently to the 
devastating drouth of the past summer 
because of which millions of selfrespect- 
ing countrymen are now compelled to ac- 
cept their daily bread thru the charitable 
auspices of the Red Cross; and also to 
the relative scarcity and inefficiency of 
social-service agencies and institutions 
thruout rural areas. 

[1] Rural school finance—In view 
of these conditions and of the impend- 
ing difficulties of rural school support 
during the next-several years we advise 
that the Department of Rural Education 
of the National Education Association 
go on record at this convention as en- 
dorsing most heartily any carefully 
thought-out plan for a general, nation- 
wide study of school finance in which the 
needs of rural schools, for all racial and 
geographic groups, shall have special con- 
sideration and regard. 





1 Report of the Committee on Resolutions, Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Detroit, February 23, 1931. 


[2] Teacher training—We submit, 
also, in view of the large surplus of teach- 
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ers now evideut in practically all states 
that the time has come, once and for all, 
to effectively solve our national, long- 
standing, and socalled “problem of rural 
teacher training.” As initial movements 
in this direction we urge every normal 
schooL.and teachers college in the United 
States to give increased attention to 
rural school needs and to make immedi- 
ate provision, where not already doing 
so, for such specific instruction and prac- 
tise teaching as will enable their gradu- 
ates to cope more successfully with the 
admittedly difficult and distinctive prob- 
lems of organization and teaching in one- 
teacher, two-teacher, and consolidated 
schools. 

In consideration further of the in- 
creasing mobility and interchange of our 
population from country to city and vice 
versa, and of the cultural contributions 
of country life to our total national char- 
acter, we deem it important that all 
American children be taught to realize 
the values of country life as well as those 
of city life. With this in mind we recom- 
mend that ail teachers in training, 
whether anticipating service in rural or 
in urban areas, be induced to take a basic 
orientation course on modern American 
civilization designed to afford a better 
understanding of our present social order 
and to show the contributions of both 
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farm and city life to our total national 
wellbeing. 

[3] Curriculum—Considering that 
there are still roughly 5,000,000 children 
enroled in the 181,000 one- and two- 
teacher schools of the United States, we 
desire to emphasize the very urgent need 
for state and county courses of study ad- 
justed to the administrative difficulties 
of this type of school and to the distinc- 
tive environmental experience, deficien- 
cies, and advantages of farm children. 
Without such provision for the effective 
organization of the subjectmatter taught 
in rural elementary schools, country chil- 
dren must inevitably continue to suffer 
handicap as compared with city children, 
whatever the preparation and training 
of rural teachers. 


[4] Vocational and educational 
guidance—As part of the curriculum 
for the rural secondary school this Com- 
mittee recommends the endorsement of 
definite instruction in educational and 
vocational guidance. For the time being, 
at least, urban life in the United States 
seems to have reached the saturation 
point in the assimilation and employment 
of rural migrants. In some areas, in fact, 
owing to the acute unemployment in 
cities, population is moving country-ward 
while the total farm population of the 
United States increased 208,000 during 
the year 1930—the first increase in over 
twenty years. This situation, ifcontinued, 
will soon tend to stabilize our whole 
population and force those born in the 
country to remain more frequently in the 
local rural community. This, in turn, will 
necessitate a closer study and analysis of 
the vocational opportunities of farm and 
village life and make further considera- 
tion of this whole question increasingly 
desirable. 

[5] National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education—Members of this 
Department primarily interested in the 
administrative and financial phases of 
rural education have followed with in- 
terest and appreciation the searching 
analysis of federal relations to educa- 
tion as made available thru the semi-con- 
fidential reports of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education. In this con- 
nection, we particularly endorse the pro- 
posal for action issued July 4, 1930 [see 
Bulletin NA—104, p14] in which it is © 
suggested that the federal government 
provide “one unalloted annual grant to 
the states of $2.50 per child under 2! 
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years of age, with the sole restriction that 
these federal funds be used for support 
of educational operations, making each 
state responsible for budgeting the grant 
within the state school budget in such 
manner as, in the judgment of the state 
itself, will best develop all the talents of 
all the people.” 

This provision, in our judgment, espe- 
cially when coupled with Proposal Num- 
ber 6 under which each state would be 
required to submit annual financial audits 
of the federal funds received and to per- 
mit the joint publication of these reports 
with those from other states for com- 
parative purposes, would do much to- 
ward equalizing educational opportunity, 
not only for rural children but for all 
other underprivileged groups as negro, 
Mexican, mountaineer, and foreign-born. 

With all our approval of these pro- 
posals, however, and with due apprecia- 
tion of the democratic spirit in which the 
Advisory Committee is working, as well 
as some understanding of the social and 
economic changes in American national 
life which it is attempting to meet, we 
wish to voice one note of caution and 
protest. This is that the chairman, direc- 
tor, members, and all others connected 
with the work of the Committee take full 
cognizance of the difficulties and handi- 
caps which have always characterized 
and still surround typical American farm 
life before recommending the nullifica- 
tion or undue modification of those Con- 
gressional measures, as the Morrill Act, 
Hatch Act, Smith-Lever bill, Smith- 
Hughes provision, and others, which have 
been largely responsible for such progress 
as agriculture has been able to make thus 
far and without which it could scarcely 
have survived the dire economic depres- 
sion of the last decade. 

|6| White House Conference re- 
port—The function of this Department 
according to the statement of its con- 
stitution is “to promote the general ad- 
vancement of rurdl education thruout the 
United States.” In doing this it is in- 
cumbent upon us to appropriate every 
opportunity which arises for enlisting the 
cooperation of our own profession and of 
the public in general in meeting the con- 
ditions and needs of country children. 
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In harmony with this policy, we recom- 
mend that whereas the White House 
Conference recently called by President 
Hoover revealed deficiencies for rural 
children along practically every line of 
child care investigated, this Department 
take the initiative in asking the federal 
government, the American Country Life 
Association, or some other voluntary or 
endowed agency, to make a more inten- 
sive and allinclusive study of the needs 
of country children together with a con- 
sideration of ways and means of meeting 
these needs. 

[7] Rural interest and support 
from other groups—The total popula- 
tion of the United States by the recently 
announced census of 1930 is now 122,- 
775,000 people. Of this number only 27,- 
000,000 or 22 percent are farmers and 
their families living actually on the land 
and making their living by agriculture. 
This means that farmers, though now 
very definitely a minority group, are be- 
coming increasingly and relatively more 
important in our national life because of 
the essential service they render society 
both in the production of food and in the 
maintenance of the agrarian point of 
view. It means also that to secure ends 
desired, farmers and those who repre- 
sent them professionally must now resort 
to the legitimate practises and policies of 
minority groups. These include among 
others the enlightenment of the general 
public thru approved publicity methods, 
and for school improvement, the enlist- 
ment of the interest and cooperation of 
other specialists in the field of education. 

Realizing the full significance of such 
support in the furtherance of our work 
your Committee wishes to call attention 
to the fact that there is now vastly more 
interest of this type than ever before 
and to express the appreciation of the 
Department for the following specific in- 
stances of such cooperation: 

[a] To Superintendent Willis A. Sut- 
ton, president of the National Education 
Association, for devoting the forthcom- 
ing annual meeting in Los Angeles to 
rural education and for generally mar- 
shalling the forces of our largest profes- 
sional organization in a nationwide cam- 
paign for the improvement of rural 
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schools. In the same connection also to 
Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of THE 
JourNAL of the National Education As- 
sociation, for the generous space he is 
devoting to rural education articles in 
THE JOURNAL this year. 

[b] To the National Society for the 
Study of Education for devoting its Thir- 
tieth Yearbook and one of its programs 
at this convention to the problems of 
tural education. 

[c] To the United States Office of 
Education for the continued effective- 
ness of its work for rural schools under 
its recent reorganization and particularly 
for the attention being given rural school 
interests in the two national surveys it 
now has under way, namely, those on 
Secondary Education and on Teachers 
and Teacher Training. 

[d] And also to President Hoover, 
Secretary Wilbur, Director Barnard, Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood, and all others respon- 
sible for the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection for specific 
attention to needs of country children. 

[8] In. conclusion we wish to en- 
dorse most wholeheartedly the two basic 
principles emphasized thruout the pro- 
gram of this twelfth annual meeting of 
our Department, namely, those of pro- 
gressive or child-centered education and 
of the responsibility of the state for the 
adequate education of all its children 
both rural and urban. In this connection 
we desire further to thank all who have 
contributed to the discussions and com- 
mittee work of this program and to ex- 
press our special appreciation of the un- 
tiring efforts of our president, Helen 
Heffernan, in making this convention, 
notwithstanding her handicap of recent 
illhealth, a notable contribution to the 
history of the Department. 

Signed: Mabel Carney, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
chairman; I. Jewell Simpson, state 
dept. of education, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; George Howard, supt. of Rowan 
County schools, Salisbury, N. C.; Fred 
Fischer, county commissioner of schools, 
Detroit, Mich.; Margaret Bieri, State 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn.; G. 
N. Otwell, supt. of rural division, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 





VISIT to a German rural school gives proof that the reform of education has penetrated to the remotest 
A corners of the land, making “the activity method” and “education thru experience” common-place 
phrases to the village schoolmaster and realities in his daily practise. Almost without exception the teachers in 
the rural schools are men who have taken up permanent residence in the community, who share the daily 
life and labor of the peasantry, and who hold a highly respected and influential position in local affairs.— 
From The New Education in the German Republic, by Thomas Alexander and Beryl! Parker. 











Vitalized Group Study and Faculty Meetings 


HE JOURNAL for next year will in- 
[ero the age in which we live and 

point to the future; will give to the 
schools a common nucleus of ideas and 
ideals; will strengthen the activities of 
the profession and help teachers to inter- 
pret education in their communities; will 
coordinate the suggestions and judgment 
of thousands of educators in its produc- 
tion. The JouRNAL encourages a broader 
interest in life in general; it gives prac- 
tical help in classroom teaching and ad- 
ministration; it endeavors to express the 
best current educational thought; it has 
confidence in the organized teaching pro- 
fession as a constructive force in Ameri- 
can life. 

There is no substitute for your own 
state association journal. It brings in- 
formation of educational progress and 
programs in your state which every alert 
teacher wishes to know. 

The use of state and national journals 
for vitalized group study and faculty 
meetings brings an awareness of the edu- 
cational program as a whole which gives 
the professionally minded teacher today 
a feeling of responsibility and genuine 
cooperation—a feeling of “we.” These 
journals have a broad outlook in educa- 
tion, state and national, and suggestions 
for other professional magazines and 
books to suit the interests of all faculties. 
In any group study you may plan, the 
new material in these journals is basic. 

An editorial in the Arizona Teacher 
says: “Alert faculty groups are reading 
and discussing the articles appearing in 
their state education journal and in the 
NEA JourNat. The wide-awake teacher 
wishes to know both the state and na- 
tional phases of education and wishes to 
be a participator in educational prog- 
ress.” 

A Florida teacher wrote to James S. 
Rickards, editor of the Journal of the 
Florida Education Association: 


We are using the state journal for our pro- 
fessional faculty study club. We meet fort- 
nightly and one teacher leads the discussion of 
some article given in the magazine, while all 
take part in the discussion. All of the articles 
are uptodate, interesting, and helpful; so we 
do not lack for material. I am sure any school 
will be benefitted by a close study of the con- 
tents of our state journal, while the round- 
table discussion aids us in applying its teach- 
ings to our own individual cases. 


Planning for next year’s group study 
now will insure an easier beginning next 
September. Many schools make tentative 


decisions now as to leaders, frequency, 
and time of meetings for a semester or a 
year in advance. This will require only 
revision in details later. At least one 
meeting a month might be given to a 
study of material in the NEA JourNAL 
and your own state association journal. 
Your faculty can be divided into com- 


mittees, each’ to be responsible for a 
meeting. 


The plan of using the journals of state 
and national education associations for 
vitalized group study is simple. It in- 
cludes such points as the following: 


[1] Specialization in education and life to- 
day means that teachers should be wellin- 
formed in the larger problems of education. 
Continuous growth is enjoyable and essential. 

[2] The NEA Jovurnat, the state journals, 
and other educational literature give this over- 
view of education with current, vital material 
not found elsewhere. 

[3] In the thousands of 100 percent schools 
every teacher has a copy of state and national 
journals, regularly. 

[4] Participation by all teachers and admin- 
istrators in planning and conducting group 
study is an effective means of personal growth 
and professional advance. This principle of 
participation and responsibility is recognized 
by teachers for pupil growth and interest. 

[5] Applying the material studied to your 
own school and community vitalizes your 


meetings and benefits the young people in your 
classes. 


One teacher who desires professional 
improvement may be the nucleus around 
which an entire faculty may rally. The 
suggestions on this page are often car- 
ried by readers to their fellow-workers. 
Readers’ voluntary comments as to the 
practical value of the JOURNAL: 


We have been devoting one meeting each 
month to vitalized group study this year. It 
is a fine idea—J. A. Harper, principal, 
Brighton, Ala. 

To enrol in the movement for vitalized 
group study requires no change on the part of 
our school as we have been devoting a consid- 
erable amount of time already to the problems 
of our profession—F. A. Boggess, principal, 
Boulder, Colo. 

We have already begun plans for faculty 
meetings according to the suggestions in the 
JournaL.—W. J. Stebbins, superintendent, 
Palisade, Colo. 

In reply to your letter in regard to vitalized 
group study, it has long been my custom to 
touch upon material in the Journar at fac- 
ulty meetings. At our last monthly meeting an 
article on “The Ideal Teacher” was discussed 
and interesting parts of it read aloud.—R. G. 
Jeffrey, principal, Chicago, IIl. 

We are having study meetings based on ma- 
terial in the Journat.—Alice L. Fuller, princi- 
pal, Portland, Maine. 
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We, at present, use JOURNAL articles in our 
teachers meetings. Our superintendent has ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the NEA and I am 
sure we shall continue to use the Journat for 
our teachers meetings and will also attempt to 
increase our efficiency in this regard. We be- 
lieve this will convince teachers of the value 
of more reading rather than so much talking.— 
L. Hockstad, principal, Traverse City, Mich. 

We have been using state and national jour- 
nals this year.—F. E. Tillon, superintendent, 
Bogota, N. J. 

We have had monthly faculty meetings for 
years at Cherry school at which meetings we 
discuss educational topics. We are very willing 
to receive any assistance or suggestions you can 
give us.—Jesse M. Wyman, principal, Canton, 
Ohio. 

We used the Journat once a month last 
year in our faculty meetings—Mrs. W. E. 
Lyon, principal, Sapulpa, Okla. 

One reason why I have urged my teachers 
to join the NEA was the excellence of the 
JouRNAL. If it is as good the next six years as 
it has been for the past six I shall have con- 
tinued reasons for urging membership.—A. B. 
Kesler, principal, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

There is one important feature or quality of 
the NEA Journat not found in other jour- 
nals, at least in our schools. Jt is read by all of 
our teachers—L. A. Shafer, superintendent, 
Mascoutah, Iil. 

We are making use of the Journat. Fre- 
quently I call attention to certain articles in 
it at a meeting of building principals and ask 
them to bring these articles to the special at- 
tention of teachers. Also building principals 
on their own initiative make use of JouRNAL 
articles from month to month—Floyd T. 
Goodier, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

In our school we take 28 magazines. The 
JournaL of the NEA is one of the best on our 
list. We use it frequently for help and inspira- 
tion —William Brady, principal, East Orange, 
mM, 3. 

We have made the NEA Journat the basis 
of our study in our monthly faculty meetings 
for the past year and shall continue to do so.— 
Nina B. Glass, Waco, Texas. 

The Journal is a constant source of inspira- 
tion and Z find it helpful often to “dig up” old 
issues and reread them. I, for one, could not 
get along happily without the JouRNAL.— 
Courtenay Monsen, secretary, board of educa- 
tion, Pasadena, Calif. 


Many readers will be interested in 
reading “What Journal Readers Like’ 
on page 204 of this issue. The 5 highest 
ranking articles in the April JouRNAL 
are: 


First, “School-Dull and Life-Bright” by E. 
W. Butterfield; second, “Working Together 
for All the Children,” resolutions of the De- 
partment of Superintendence; third, “The 
Problem Teacher’ by Clara Bassett; fourth, 
“New Standards for Teacher Training” by E. 
S. Evenden; tied for fifth, “Leisure and the 
Seven Objectives” by Weaver W. Pangburn 
and “The New Point of View in Education” 
by William H. Kilpatrick. 
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Schools That Are Prophecies 


e PIONEERING SPIRIT has been a 
mighty force in America. The men 
and women who settled our succes- 
sion of western frontiers knew that they 
were laying the foundation for a new 
civilization. They enjoyed their sacrifices 
and counted hard work a privilege. There 
are a thousand new frontiers today as rich 
in opportunity as the western wilderness. 
One of the most fascinating is in the field 
of education which will be virtually re- 
made within this generation. Are you pre- 
paring yourself and your community for 
this new day? Readers are invited to send 
in material for this page. 

High schools—An 80-acre tract of 
cutover land, purchased for a school for- 
est, is used by students of Laona, Wis- 
consin, for reforestation and conserva- 
tion. High-school boys as junior forest 
rangers completed a camp in the forest 
and planted 10,000 seedlings this year. 

A health unit on prevention of com- 
municable diseases was tried out in 10 
junior high schools of Baltimore this 
semester. 

The Springfield, Illinois, high-school 
art gallery contains 13 original works of 
American artists, the last one purchased 
by the Springfield, Illinois, Art Ass’n, 
and the elementary schools cooperating 
with the senior class. 

That home economics instruction 
might center around a practical home 
atmosphere, Watertown, Wisconsin, ju- 
nior hig. school is equipped with 5 unit 
kitchens which conform to home condi- 
tions in 5 different economic levels. 

The-Sauk Rapids, Minnesota, Smith- 
Hughes agricultural department, in- 
stalled last fall, has two high-school 
classes for farmers in dairying, one in 
cooperation with an elementary school 
twelve miles away. 

Colleges and universities—A re- 
cent development of the University of 
Hawaii is a graduate school of tropical 
agriculture. 

The Institute of Public Affairs at the 
University of Virginia in July will hold a 
conference on a system of education for 
adults. 

The junior college has been recognized 
as an integral part of the state educa- 
tional system of Nebraska by recent state 
legislation. 

Antioch College held a 2-day confer- 
ence in April on the theme “What Is Life 
For?” presented from the viewpoint of 
Judaism, Christianity, and Humanism. 





All of Ohio’s 42 colleges and 17 theologi- 
cal seminaries were invited to share in 
discussions. 

Teachers colleges and normal 
schools—A one-year course for teachers 
of mentally retarded children is offered 
at Salem, Massachusetts, normal school 
for graduates of normal school or college. 

The mental hygiene institute of the 
state teachers college at Montclair, New 
Jersey, is a demonstration clinic for class- 
room teachers in training and in service. 

At the Eastern Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College an effort is being made to 
have all teachers of the staff contribute 
something toward the total preparation 
of rural teachers. The entire faculty is at 
work studying the problems of rural edu- 
cation. 

Austin Peay Normal School, Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, opened in the fall of 
1929, was established for the purpose of 
preparing teachers for rural schools. The 
establishing act says that “it shall never 
be used for any other purpose.” 

A class in library science for teachers 
in affiliated rural schools of Moorhead, 
Minnesota, teachers college is conducted 
on Saturdays. 

City departments of education— 
An estimated income to Oklahoma City 
of $5,000,000 from oil wells will be spent 
exclusively for playgrounds and parks. 
Sixteen of the city’s 30 neighborhood 
playgrounds, equipped for summer recre- 
ation, have a daily supervised program. 

Philadelphia school children receive 
dental care in a comfortable bus equipped 
for dental service which makes regular 
trips to the schools. 

School authorities in Rye, New York, 
and a local motion-picture house are 
working together to supply pictures suit- 
able for children. 

Morristown, New Jersey, school sys- 
tem pays for individual instruction of 
physically handicapped children in home, 
hospital, or special school. 

Little Rock, Arkansas, has a supervisor 
of home economics and parent education. 
Every school has a class of parents. 

The nature study dep’t of the Los 
Angeles schools cooperates with the city 
playground department by furnishing it 
with nature guides for mountain camps. 

County departments of education 
—Accurate and continuous records of 
health, achievement, interests, handi- 
caps, and other data are heing kept for 
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every rural child in Craven County, 
North Carolina. 

Ninety-one of the 99 counties of Iowa 
have joined in the choir system for teach- 
ing music—the outcome of 17 years of 
laboratory work in the rural schools. 

State departments of education— 
The state department of education in 
Massachusetts has made a survey of spe- 
cial education for atypical children. 

Of special significance to school library 
development in Louisiana is the addition 
of a library supervisor in the state de- 
partment of education. 

The state department of education of 
California, cooperating with state col- 
leges and universities, offers extension 
courses, without charge, to inmates of 
state prisons. 

A plan for rural-school improvement 
in Illinois, outlined by the state depart- 
ment, includes: a department in each 
of the five teachers colleges for special 
preparation of rural teachers; county 
superintendents within the sphere of each 
teachers college to assemble in conference 
at least once each year to discuss rural- 
school improvement; thru the rural 
supervisors in state department and 
teachers colleges, plans for improvement 
to be made and distributed to all county 
superintendents and rural directors. 

Education associations—The Pro- 
gressive Education Ass’n is sponsoring 
the work of a committee to study the en- 
tire relation of the secondary school to 
the college by doing away with the credit 
and unit system, liberalizing entrance 
examinations, and establishing standards 
of secondary education which colleges 
will accept as a basis for their curricu- 
lums. 

The Seattle Teachers Credit Union, a 
loan organization established and oper- 
ated by teachers of Seattle, has offered a 
solution to credit problems at a legiti- 
mate rate and supplied members with a 
plan of systematic saving. 

The Pennsylvania School Directors 
Ass’n recommended that “as school di- 
rectors we see to it that the provisions 
of the school code, both in letter and in 
spirit, relative to teaching the effects of 
alcohol and narcotics, be strictly carried 
out.” 

The California Public Schools Super- 
intendents Ass’n committee on equaliza- 
tion has prepared a plan to relieve 
taxation on real estate and equalize edu- 
cational opportunities in the state. 
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Arithmetic and the Taxpayer 


HHEORETICALLY at least, the teacher 
[a the taypayer are in agreement. 

The taxpayer wants his money’s 
worth, the teacher is desirous of giving 
value received. In the past neither tax- 
payer nor teacher has been satisfied. The 
taxpayer, represented by either the busi- 
ness man or the parent, is constantly dis- 
turbed over the inability of the school 
graduate to do simple tool work in arith- 
metic. The business man has said, ‘“Teach 
your graduates accuracy in the funda- 
mentals; we will do the rest when he 
comes into our office.” By the “‘rest,” the 
business man has had in mind the special 
vocational figuring needed on a particu- 
lar job. Notwithstanding this constant 
refrain from the business man, the schools 
have failed to give accuracy even in the 
fundamentals. 

The Courtis Standards, left us in 1916 
by the pioneer worker in this field, gave 
a percent of accuracy in addition of 60 
percent in grade four with gradual ad- 
vancement to 74 percent in grade eight. 
In subtraction, the percent of accuracy 
ranged from 76 percent in grade four to 
85 percent in grade eight; in multiplica- 
tion 68 percent to 81 percent; and in 
division 59 percent to 93 percent. Such 
results are manifestly unsatisfactory. 

During the last few years in New 
England, a special effort has been made 
to get some light on the possibility of 
better results in the tool subjects. It was 
noted that teachers generally blamed the 
course of study, the impossible program 
which they were asked to carry out, the 
pressure from above, the requirements 
that certain topics be covered, and the 
absence of anything like a definite teach- 
ing plan even in the most recent text- 
books. Stimulated at the same time by 
cooperation in preparation of the arith- 
metic chapter in the Third and Fourth 
Yearbooks of the Department of Super- 
intendence there was created a real study 
and teaching situation. Superintendents 
were willing to say “Considering the poor 
results we had we should be willing to 
try anything. Give us your proposals and 
we will try them out.” In thiscooperative 
study which has involved nearly two hun- 
dred towns and cities of New England, 
at least five major propositions may be 
noted looking toward final attainment of 


100 percent results in the tool material 
of arithmetic. 


Guy M. WILson 


Professor of Education, Boston University 


The first major proposition relates to 
an entire change in the type of work done 
in grades 1 and 2. In the past, these 
grades have undertaken formal drill with 
results that have been more or less dis- 
astrous. There has been an absence of 
motivation ; there has been an absence of 
understanding. The drill has been for- 
mal; it has been carried forward under 
pressure. The total results have been to 
build up a tremendous amount of errors, 
the correction of which consumed much 
time in the intermediate grades. Myers 
has shown that an error is a serious mat- 
ter. If a child forms a habit of saying that 
8 and 5 are 14 and if this bond becomes 
strengthened there is created a real task 
later in eliminating this error. 

An experiment involving thirty teach- 
ers and 1079 children has been carried on 
for three years on the basis of the NEA 
recommendation of replacing formal 
work in grades one and two by the infor- 
mational type of work. Testing, however, 
at the end of the second year showed re- 
sults above those in two nearby centers 
where formal work had been pursued in 
grades one and two. Not only that, but 
the results are quite beyond results com- 
monly secured. In addition the percent 
of accuracy is higher in the third grade 
than the old Courtis Standards even for 
grade eizht. The conclusion on this point, 
therefore, is that all formal drill as such 
should be omitted from grades one and 
two. In grade three it should be attacked 
definitely and systematically. 

A second major proposition is that the 
useless processes should be entirely omit- 
ted from all grades. This is a story which 
has been developed during the past ten 
years. Studies by Wise, Woody, Chart- 
ers, and others including the writer’s own 
study have placed this matter beyond de- 
bate. The aim in the grades should be to 
give the child competency in the figuring 
needed by 90 percent of the population; 
or stated differently, the vocational figur- 
ing should be left to be learned on the 
job. The schools should devote their at- 
tention to the figuring needed in general 
social and business usage. This means not 
only that we should omit the teaching 
of the metric system, cube root, square 
root, proportion, true discount, partner- 
ship with time, but also such matters as 
fractions with denominators above 16, 
reductions in denominate numbers, addi- 
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tion, subtraction, and division of denomi- 
nate numbers, greatest common divisor, 
least common multiple. It means that the 
work of the schools in the grades should 
be confined to drill in the four funda- 
mental processes, simple fractions, com- 
mon measures, percentages, interest, and 
the simple applications of percentage in 
business. More arithmetic than this will 
be taught but it will not be drilled upon, 
it will be of the informational type, it 
will be taught when involved in life situ- 
ations and the child will be instructed 
how to use his textbook as well as other 
sources in solving any figuring situation 
which may come up. 

The third major proposition is that 
teachers, supervisors, and superintendents 
generally must accept the idea of 100 per- 
cent results in the fundamentals and must 
be willing to clear the way and plan the 
program for such results. We now have 
many cooperating teachers who are secur- 
ing practically 100 percent results. By 
this we mean practically all of the pupils 
get 100 percent results. There are in any 
system of schools some pupils who will be 
unable to do a high grade of work in any 
subject. But with 98 percent of the chil- 
dren, 100 percent results are possible in 
the fundamentals of arithmetic without 
any increase in time, and properly han- 
dled, with a vast increase in joy on the 
part of the children and teachers. 

This third point is an important one. 
It is fundamental to the success of 100 
percent arithmetic. When the teachers ac- 
cept the ideal, the battle is won. It is es- 
sential that the idea and the plan be car- 
ried over to the schoolroom and made 
clear to every child. Every child can win. 

The fourth fundamental for 100 per- 
cent results is an adequate teaching plan 
supported by an adequate drill service. 
The New England experiment has been 
accompanied by a careful study of this 
whole problem. Following a testing pro- 
gram, pupils’ errors in the various funda- 
mental processes were analyzed. Errors 
actually made by the child were made the 
basis of process teaching steps. It then be- 
came necessary to work out a drill service 
based upon these teaching steps and other 
principles of successful drill procedure. 

For example, the process of addition 
involves 100 primary or first decade facts, 
300 related upper decade facts for col- 
umn addition to 39-9, and 80 other higher 
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decade facts for carrying in multiplica- 
tion to 9 times 9. This makes a total of 
480 facts needed for the mastery of addi- 
tion. Many teachers in the past have not 
realized the number of facts in the pro- 
cess of addition and so have been unable 
to check in any adequate way upon the 
mastery of these facts. It is not enough, 
however, to know the number of facts. 
Good drill procedure indicates that a 
teaching problem should be broken up 
into sizable units. The drill service pre- 
pared in connection with this cooperative 
experiment uses this detail in good drill 
procedure. The 100 primary or first 
decade facts have been divided into ten 
groups, not according to a table but mis- 
cellaneously in order to aid the child in 
complete mastery without the use of a 
table as a crutch. The upper decade re- 
lated facts have also been noted in con- 
nection with these ten primary facts. 
These group facts have then been woven 
into a drill service that observes definite 
process steps. This means a teaching pro- 
cedure. The result has been that the child 
instead of being constantly confused and 
constantly mixed up by new things com- 
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ing up which have not been taught, is led 
carefully step by step into the process of 
addition. For instance, the ten teaching 
steps in connection with each group in 
addition are as follows: 


(1)Primary combinations. 

(2)Related decade drill. 

(3)Short columns, no zeros, sums to 18. 

(4)Short columns, with zeros, sums to 18. 

(5)Two or three place numbers with no 
carrying, no zeros, no gaps. 

(6) Two or three place numbers, without 
carrying, but with zeros or gaps. 

(7) Two and three place addends, carrying, 
sums of left hand column less than 10, no 
zeros. 

(8) Columns, carrying, gaps, zeros lif any], 
sums to 39-9, 

(9) Dollars and cents. 


(10)Higher decades needed for carrying 
in multiplication. 


These ten steps are repeated in con- 
nection with the other nine groups. This 
means that the child will take these steps 
again and again until he has thoroughly 
mastered them as well as the facts in- 
volved in any particular group. Any one 
who will compare this analysis or steps 
based upon pupil difficulties with the 
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usual type or teaching will begin to ap- 
preciate what it means to have a definite 
teaching plan and a drill service which 
carefully observes the limits of the plan. 

The fifth major proposition has to do 
with written problems. The written prob- 
lem work in the past has been a source of 
confusion. The usual list of written prob- 
lems makes no appeal to the child, affords 
no thinking background, and leaves the 
child baffled and confused. Undoubtedly, 
something more radical should be done 
to it than simplifying the vocabulary, or 
teaching the vocabulary, or making the 
problems a little longer and a little more 
interesting, or teaching reading in order 
that children may read problems. These 
are temporizing measures that do not 
reach the root of the matter. It may be 
that the usual textbook type of isolated 
written problem may need to be entirely 
cast’ out. If so, there remains yet to be 
done an eliminating program in the field 
of written problems, comparable to the 
elimination of the useless processes of 
arithmetic which has taken place during 
the last ten years. 





Burbank home and gardens, Santa Rosa, California. Under the two-branched Cedar of Lebanon at left, Luther Burbank is buried. 
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United States Office of Education 


XHIBIT AT Los ANGELES—AIl vis- 
E itors to the NEA convention at Los 
Angeles are invited to the U. S. 
Office of Education exhibit. New publica- 
tions of the Office of Education and other 
government publications which are useful 
to the teacher, school administrator, or 
supervisor will be on display. Avid in- 
terest shown by superintendents and 
principals in the Office of Education ex- 
hibit at the Detroit convention has 
prompted Commissioner Cooper to in- 
stall an even more extensive display at 
Los Angeles. 

Rural school life—‘A greater pro- 
portion of young men entering the pro- 
fession of farming after receiving at least 
a high-school training will develop into 
cooperative-minded farmers than will 
those receiving less school training,” 
writes Dr. B. T. Manny, senior agricul- 
tural economist, Department of Agricul- 
ture, in an article which will appear in 
the June issue of School Life, the Office 
of Education monthly illustrated publi- 
cation. This issue will emphasize rural 
schools because of the interest which has 
been aroused in the subject by the rural 
program announced for the Los Angeles 
NEA convention. Cooperation is the 
farmer’s new watchword and Dr. Manny 
reports an investigation into the relation 
of cooperation to the education of 
prospective cooperators. June School 
Lije will.also carry a statement on rural 
schools from James C. Stone, chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board; the story of 
Fairy Springs School, a typical one-room 
school; and an article on high points of 
the last 10 years in rural schools. 

Last news until October—Since 
the Journal of the National Education 
Association is not published for July, 
August, and September, this will be the 
last report of Office of Education activi- 
ties until October. 

Three conferences—Two confer- 
ences called by Commissioner William 
John Cooper were held in April and May. 
Homemaking education was the subject 
of the first, held April 8 and 9 at Spo- 
kane, Washington, in cooperation with 
the state University of Idaho and the 
State College of Washington. Sociolo- 
gists, economists, psychologists, home 
economics teachers, college presidents 
and deans, focused varying viewpoints 
on the difficult task of adapting education 
to changing American home life. Com- 
missioner Cooper also cooperated with a 


conference on higher education at Eu- 
gene, Oregon, April 13 and 14, where the 
report of the Office of Education survey 





AUL R. Mort, director of the School of 
Paks Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been named associate director in 
active charge of the National Survey of School 
Finance, a four-year study which the Office of 
Education will inaugurate on July 1. Doctor 
Mort, who has been on the Teachers College 
staff since 1922, has served on numerous state 
tax surveys and commissions. 





of higher education in Oregon came up 
for discussion. This report is now in 
press. 

Parent education supplied the central 
theme of the second conference called 
May 1 and 2 at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
as a “curtain raiser” for the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Miss 
Bess Goodykoontz, assistant commis- 
sioner of education, presided at the meet- 
ing which drew specialists from lay and 
professional parent education agencies. 

Education in 137 words—Commis- 
sioner William John Cooper recently de- 
fined education in 137 words: 

Human education is a process of individual 
growth and development beginning with birth 
and ending only with death, requiring at the 
outset much effort on the part of others in dis- 
covering, nourishing, and directing inherent po- 
tentialities, but at every stage demanding in- 
creasing selfreliance and selfcontrol. During 
this entire process the individual learns to ob- 
serve and analyze his natural environment, to 
modify it to his needs, and to adjust himself 
intelligently to nonalterable conditions, to com- 


prehend the social environment in which he 
finds himself, to understand how it came to be 
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what it is and how it can be changed, and to 
appreciate the mutual “give and take” char- 
acter of human association to the end that he 
may not only demand his own rights and op- 
portunities but also will discharge to the full 
his economic and social obligations. 

New publications—A publication of 
vital interest to thousands of NEA mem- 
bers is Status of Voluntary Teachers 
Associations in Cities of 100,000 Popu- 
lation or More, by M. David Hoffman, 
head of the department of English, Simon 
Gratz High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEA members will find this study valu- 
able because it delves into the local asso- 
ciations of which they are members, 
analyzing aims, types, forms of organ- 
ization, membership, activities, and 
finances. An appendix lists all voluntary 
teachers associations in the large cities. 

On the question of legislative activities 
Dr. Hoffman concludes: “Legislative 
activities of teachers associations cover 
a wide range of problems and have been 
fairly successful. The associations are 
developing a technic for this type of 
work. The activities most frequently re- 
ported refer to retirement system, salary 
increase, and tenure. The activities for 
general educational appropriations, for 
special educational appropriations, and 
regarding certification and qualification 
of teachers, appear to be the most suc- 
cessful ones.” Bulletin 1930,No.6.[10¢]. 

“There is still a wide gap in our music 
system which the colleges leave open,” 
declares Osbourne McConathy, formerly 
director, department of public school 
music, Northwestern University, in 
Music Education, chapter IX, advance 
pages of the Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion in the United States, 1928-30, price 
5¢. Dr. McConathy goes on to survey the 
rise of music education in elementary 
schools, junior and senior high schools, 
and colleges, and the activities of national 
associations for advancement of music. 

Part III of the 1931 Educational 
Directory is ready. It lists educational 
associations, boards, and foundations, re- 
search directors, and educational periodi- 
cals. Price 10¢. The three parts will now 
be bound in the usual green covers, be- 
tween which will be found 15,000 names 
of American educational officials, col- 
leges, universities, and associations; 
Educational Directory, 1931, Office of 
Education Bulletin 1931, No. 1. [35¢]. 

Order these publications from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C—William D. Boutwell. 








Salaries and Certain Provisions Relating to Chief State School Officer 
Prepared by the Research Division of the National Education Association 
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cerning method of selecting, term of 
office, and salaries paid the chief 
state school officer in the various states. 
Tennessee was omitted from this table 
because of lack of data. 
From inspection of data presented the 
following summary may be made for the 
United States as a whole: 


[1] The prevailing method for selecting 

the chief state school officer is pop- 
ular election. However, there is a 
trend toward appointment by the 
State board of education or by the 
governor. 
The term of office in the majority 
of states is 4 years. However, sev- 
eral states have recently lengthened 
the term of office and in 6 states the 
term may be described as indefinite 
or permanent. 

[3] The median salary paid chief state 
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school officers is $5000. The range 
of salary is from $1800 to $15,000. 
The salary paid chief state school 
officers is only 56 percent of the 
salary of the highest paid city super- 
intendents and only 48 percent of 
the salary paid presidents of state 
universities. 

In those states where the chief 
school officer is chosen by appoint- 
ment rather than by popular elec- 
tion there is a tendency to establish 
a longer term of office and to pay a 
higher salary. 


Figures of columns 2, 3, and 4 are based 
on replies received to an inquiry sent to 
the various state departments of education. 
Those of column 5 are from the biennial 
salary inquiry of the Research Division of 
the National Education Association. Col- 
umn 6 is from the United States Office of 
Education. The figures given for the 


United States in columns 4, 5, and 6 are 
medians based on the figures given in the 
respective columns. Since this table was 
prepared the status of the chief school offi- 
cer in Arkansas, and possibly in some 
other states, has been changed by legisla- 
tive enactment. 

For more complete information on the 
staffs and salaries of state departments 
of education consult Study No. 9 in 
State Educational Administration entitled, 
“Staffs and Salaries in State Departments 
of Education,” Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Notes: P 

*Cash salary; perquisites not included. 

* With approval of senate. 

*State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

“Commissioner of Education. 

* Salary for 1928-29. 

* Salary paid head of land-grant college. 











( br you TELL from a paragraph 
in a printed speech whether it 
was delivered in 1860 or in 1920? 

Are you able to guess the name of the 

speaker? 

To many educators the volumes of 
Addresses and Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Education Association are simply 
ancient history. In fact, any speech given 
before 1900 must of necessity be [1] 
subjective, [2] sentimental, | 3] imprac- 
tical, and [4] dull. By implication these 
same persons would have us believe that 
a majority of the addresses since 1900 
are [1] objective, [2] poised, |3] prac- 
tical, and [4] inspiring. 

Generally speaking, contributions to 
the convention programs have tended in 
recent years to reflect the scientific move- 
ment in education. Yet it does no harm 
to the recent developments to say that 
speeches made fifty years ago are still 
glowing with sparks of inspiration and 
wit. The searcher for light often finds 
prophecy in the records of the past which 
present generations have completely lost 
from sight. 

Here is a bit of facetious humor from 
the lips of a famous state superintendent. 
Who is he? What year did he make this 
speech? We quote: 

Some teachers suffer under those nervous 
phenomena commonly called fidgets. Twirling 
a pencil-case or a watch-key; stroking down 
a watch-guard; fumbling with a button; mak- 
ing the fingers ride pick-a-pack; rocking the 
foot; swinging the arms; shrugging the shoul- 
ders; see-sawing the body; drumming with the 
fingers; snapping or cracking the joints; solo- 
ing on a whistle or a key; thrusting the hands 
into the pockets; or—contemptible sight— 
hanging up the arms, like herring to be dried, 
at the armholes of the vest—in fine, all sorts of 
ungainly movements, fibrous twitchings, and 
small spasms generally, constitute the odious 
tricks I refer to. Whether these unseemly exhi- 
bitions are electric in their nature; whether 
they operate as an escapement to carry off 
superabundant nervous fluid, I pretend not to 
decide; but I would respectfully suggest to all 
school examiners whether such manners do not 
disqualify for teaching. For their own sakes and 
especially for the sakes of the children, let all 
teachers call in the surgeon, if necessary, to 


eradicate these nictitating membranes or to cut 
off the nerves that lead to them. 


The second quotation is from an ad- 
dress by one who is often claimed by 
the field of invention. Yet he proposes a 
plan upon which schools have but re- 
cently made significant progress. Who 
is he? When did he say the following? 


] The next step foreshadowed is a closer affil- 
iation with your public school system and the 


Guess Again 


formation of deaf schools in connection with 
the public schools. One of the features of these 
schools in Wisconsin has been that they have 
brought together under instruction a large num- 


—— 


HIS ARTICLE reminds us of 

the thought-treasures to be 
found in the volumes of Ad- 
dresses and Proceedings of 
the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The selections given 
are taken from speeches made 
by four wellknown educators. 
Three of these men are no 
longer living. After reading 
the article fill in the spaces 
your 





below and then check 
guesses by referring to the 
Notes and Announcements of 


this issue of the JOURNAL. 
First quotation 














ber of children who would never go to an in- 
stitution for the deaf and dumb; who were 
only partially deaf but could not profitably re- 
ceive instruction in the ordinary public school. 
These children have come into these day 
schools. 

Now, as to whether this plan of an annex to 
your public school system might not with 
benefit be expanded and include more than the 
deaf, I would bring to the serious attention of 
this Association. I have in mind a large gather- 
ing of the public schools, or the ordinary 
schools, and of a little annex off this for a 
class of children who require special instruc- 
tion, with a special teacher in charge, where 
you could send children who were partially 
deaf, children of defective eyesight, and chil- 
dren who were backward in development, to 
be especially assisted; an annex to the public 
school system. It has worked in the case of 
the deaf and we commend it to your notice in 
the case of all children requiring special in- 
struction. 


The third quotation is from a man 
who has carried inspiration for many 
years thruout our nation. He still speaks 
before our national conventions and is 
often called “The Grand Old Man of 
Education.” Perhaps you can guess his 
name, but it won’t be easy to tell when 
he said the following: 


One thought has been left unsaid with all 
that has been so well said this morning. No 
superintendent’s work*is a success which makes 
the teacher selfconscious. I have had some op- 
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portunities for watching the work in schools 
all over this land and I think the one test of 
all tests of the superintendent is the spirit of 
the teacher when the superintendent is present 
and when he is absent. I wish to bring this one 
thought from the business side. I notice that 
successful men see to it that they interfere as 
little as possible with the people thru whom 
they are working. They give them instruction 
as far as they can and, if it fails, then they 
must go. In one of the largest bookhouses in 
America a man was employed to introduce a 
change of books in five prominent cities. Fail- 
ing in two he returned to the house, deter- 
mined to acknowledge his vain efforts and re- 
tire; but, as he entered, the chief officer rose 
and said, “You have made a glorious fight. I 
have ordered your salary raised.” And the man 
went back and captured the other three cities. 
It should be the same in spirit with a superin- 
tendent when a teacher is fighting her battle. 
Help her. 


The fourth quotation is from an ad- 
dress by one of the famous United States 
commissioners of education. Who is he? 
What year did he say this? 


In the American school, to a greater extent, 
perhaps, than in the schools of other countries, 
the recitation is the important means of teach- 
ing the pupil how to study the book and get 
information and insight for himself. The Amer- 
ican teacher relies on the use of the textbook 
more than the teacher of England, France, or 
Germany does and expects more of selfprepara- 
tion on the part of the pupil than is expected 
there. Our greatest danger, therefore, lies in the 
tendency to permit the mechanical habit of 
memorizing the textbook, instead of requiring 
the pupil to master its thoughts. Each recita- 
tion ought to develop in .the pupil a greater 
power of selfhelp. There must be individual 
work on the part of the pupil—the work of 
preparation of the lesson; then there must be 
the examination on the results of his study, 
conducted by the teacher. The examination is 
conducted in the presence of a class; it does 
not take each pupil, one by one, by himself. 
For the chief point in the recitation is to as- 
certain the degree of understanding which the 
pupil has attained and correct and enlarge it 
so that he shall come to the study of the next 
lesson with more care and attention. Each 
pupil learns most from his fellow pupils. 


We do well to remember and to honor 
the great persons who have advanced 
American education. In the writings of 
these early educators we still can find 
much helpful advice. Often they wrote 
with a touch of prophecy—foreseeing 
both the dangers and advantages of 
movements which in recent years have 
reached full development. 

In the records of the National Educa- 
tion Association we can trace the rise of 
visions, the interplay of social forces, and 
the ultimate triumphs. The growth of 
American education is a fascinating 
story.—Frank W. Hubbard. 
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A Safe Safety Program for 
Our Schools 


i. Safety patrols to protect pupils before and after school and 
at recess at the traffic intersections near the school. 


Corridor and playground patrols to direct traffic and pre- 
vent disorder and accidents within the school building. 


Fire drills to facilitate a safe exit from the building in case 
of disaster. 


. First aid provisions in each building to take care of minor 
injuries. 
Cooperation with the police and fire departments in 


Cleanup Week, Fire Prevention Week, and similar pro- 
grams directed toward safety. 


Safe buildings: well lighted, heated, and ventilated, with 
protected stairways, doors opening outward, adequate 
fire escapes, and fire protection. 


Adequate play spaces, either inside or outside the building. 


Supervision of athletics and physical education activities 
by trained physical directors. 


Safety teaching in all the grades of the elementary school 
either as a separate subject or as a part of the health, civics, 
language, or science programs. : 


Health and safety extracurriculum activities in the form 
of clubs, assemblies, and homeroom programs.— Herbert 
J. Stack, lecturer in safety education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 








President Sutton’s Los Angeles Program 


HE SIXTY-NINTH annual conven- 
tion of the National Education 
Association at Los Angeles, June 
27-July 4, will make history. Long-con- 
tinued movements at home and recent 
significant developments abroad have 
culminated in the need for social and 
economic readjustments that are funda- 
mental and farreaching. In intelligent 
planning for the future the schools will 
play an important part. 

An extended period of economic de- 
pression emphasizes the need for a better 
understanding of the work which the 
schools do in laying the basis for na- 
tional prosperity. Present conditions in 
farm life offer the schools one of the 
greatest opportunities they have ever 
enjoyed for stimulating new economic 
and social ideals. Rapidly developing 
educational institutions outside the 
school challenge the profession to a 
spirited cooperation which will unite all 
such agencies. 

President Sutton displayed great edu- 
cational statesmanship when he made 
The Relation of Schools and Business, 
The Improvement of Rural Living, and 
The Integration of All Education the 
principal topics of the Los Angeles con- 
vention. He has invited some of America’s 
most capable and trusted leaders to par- 
ticipate in the discussions of these topics 
on the general session program and at 
the many department conferences. 

Every teacher who attends this con- 
vention may contribute to an educational 
plan which will coordinate all social 
efforts to improve the material and spir- 
itual standards of American life. Every 
teacher may feel that he is helping to 
begin significant movements which will 
magnify his profession in its service to 
the nation. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAMS 
Saturday, June 27, 3:00 P.M. 
Opening of Exhibits 


Appress—Willis A. Sutton, president, National 
Education Association. 

ResponseE—C. G. Pearse, president, Exhibitors 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Review of the exhibits by the president, vice- 
presidents, directors, and chairmen of com- 
mittees of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and presidents of departments. 





Phota by Harris & Ewing 


ILLIs A, SUTTON, president of the National 
Education Association. 





Saturday, June 27, 8:00 P.M. 
General Session 


Theme—Integration of all education—A sym- 
posium. 

Presiding—President Willis A. Sutton. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF PuBLIC ScHOOLS— 
George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Tue CONTRIBUTION OF PrivATE ScHooLts—The 
Rev. John Wolfe, superintendent, parochial 
schools, Dubuque, Iowa. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE COLLEGE. 

Tue CONTRIBUTION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


Sunday, June 28, 4:00 P.M. 
Vesper Service 


Presiding—Frank A. Bouelle, superintendent of 
schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Appress—Rufus B. von KleinSmid, president, 
University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Sunday, June 28, 8:00 P.M. 


General Session 


Theme—Human values and relationships. 
Appress—Honorable James Rolph, Jr., gover- 
nor of California. 


Monday, June 29, 9:00 A.M. 


General Session 


Theme—Youth views education. 

Presiding—A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass. 

ADDRESSES OF WeELCOME—John C. Porter, 
mayor of Los Angeles and J. M. Gwinn, 
president of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

Presentation of a gavel from the home of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, by the Illinois delegation. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE AMERICAN STU- 
DENT TO DEvELOP WorLp FRIENDSHIP AND 
Peace—Irene Applas, graduate of Girls 
High School, San Francisco. 

Scuoot Is Lire—Lawrence Norton, student, 
Central High School, Memphis, Tenn. 

My Ipeat CurrICULUM—Virginia Potter, presi- 
dent, senior class, Goucher College, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Wuat I Wovutp Do rr I Were A COLLEGE 
PrESIDENT—Herschel Langdon, University of 
Iowa. 

Our ATTITUDE TOWARD THE CONSTITUTION— 
Gloria Gulager, high-school student, Musko- 
gee, Okla. [Winner in her district, National 
Oratorical Contest. ] 

ORGANIZING YOUTH FOR CHARACTER BUILDING— 
Louis Lower, Kansas City, Mo. 

SuMMARY—Willis A. Sutton, president, Na 
tional Education Association. 


Monday, June 29, 12:00 M. 


State delegation meetings for election of repre- 
sentatives to the following committee: Ne- 
crology, Resolutions, Credentials. 


Monday, June 29, 5:30 P.M. 


Life membership dinner, Biltmore Hotel. Reser- 
vations for life members and their guests may 
be made thru Harriett Chase, NEA head- 
quarters. Tickets are $2.50. 


Monday, June 29, 8:00 P.M. 


General Session 


Theme—The enrichment of life. 

Presiding—James A. Moyer, president, Na- 
tional Commission on the Enrichment of 
Adult Life. 

Aputt EpucaTIion—THE ENRICHMENT OF LIFE 
—Edward A. Filene, Boston, Mass. 

Appress—Willis A. Sutton, president, National 
Education Association. 





NSPIRATION is the soul of great teaching. It lifts both teacher and pupil to lofty heights of achievement and 
releases stores of energy that without it had remained hidden. Inspiration is the secret of power, the 
magic of leadership, the hope of democracy. It is to get inspiration that teachers meet and share their best 


experiences. The coming meeting at Los Angeles will bring together perhaps 20,000 of the nation’s strongest 
teachers in a setting of literary and historic significance. 
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Monday, June 29, 10:00 P.M. 


Reception of California teachers to convention 
visitors. 


Tuesday, June 30, 9:00 A.M. 
General Session A 


Theme—Relation of education and business. 

Joint meeting with Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

Presiding—Miriam D. Eisner, president, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 

Appress—Lucy Mason Holt, principal, Ocean 
View School, Norfolk, Va. 

EpucaTIoN AND Bankinc—Howard Whipple, 
vicepresident, Bank of America, Los Angeles. 

Tue Matter or Founpation—Nrs. Viola Kel- 
ley, Noe Valley Junior High School, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Appress—A. M. Jones, personnel director, 
Chase National Bank, New York City. 


Tuesday, June 30, 9:00 A.M. 


General Session B 


Theme—Relation of education and business. 

Joint meeting with Department of Business 
Education. 

Presiding—Helen Reynolds, School of Com- 
merce, Ohio University. 

Appress—Ann Brewington, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Appress—Inez Johnson Lewis, state superin- 
tendent of schools, Denver, Colo. 

ApprEss—Paul Cadman, secretary, San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchange. 


Tuesday, June 30, 8:00 P.M. 


General Session 


Theme—Education and business. 

Presiding—President Willis A. Sutton. 

THe Rurat ScHoot AND’ Busrness—Bess 
Goodykoontz, ass’t U. S. commissioner of 

education, Washington, D. C. 

EpuCATION AND WorLp Bustness—Augustus O. 
Thomas, president, World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, Augusta, Me. 

SHOULD THE ASSOCIATION ESTABLISH A PERMAN- 
ENT WELFARE Funp ?—W. C. Bagley, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City: 


Wednesday, July 1, 9:00 A.M. 


General Session A 


Theme—The principal and his relationships. 

Joint meeting with Department of Elementary 
School Principals. 

Presiding—Cassie F. Roys, president, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. 

Tue SUPERINTENDENT AND THE PRINCIPAL—E. 
E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of schools, 
Houston, Tex. 

THe PRINCIPAL AND THE ‘TEACHER—Stella 
Holmes, principal, Bancroft School, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

THE PREPARATION OF THE PRINCIPAL—Emma 
Wesley, John Faith School, Atlanta, Ga. 





Tue PRINCIPAL AND THE PusBLiIc—Mrs. Hugh 
Bradford, president, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


RANK A. BOUELLE, superintendent of schools, 
Los Angeles. 





Wednesday, July 1, 9:00 A.M. 


General Session B 

Theme—The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. 

Joint meeting with Department of Superin- 
tendence. 

Presiding—Thomas D. Wood, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION AND THE 
Wuite House Conrerence—Mrs. Hugh 
Bradford, president, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

HicH Spots OF THE WHITE House CONFERENCE 
on CuHitp HEALTH AND PROTECTION—H. E 
Barnard, director, White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. 

Tue SUPERINTENDENT AS THE CHIEF INSPIRA- 
TION AND EXECUTIVE IN MAKING THE WHITE 
House CONFERENCE EFFECTIVE—E. C. 
Broome, president, Department of Superin- 
tendence. 


Wednesday, July 1, 8:00 P.M. 
Mission Play in the Hollywood Bowl. 


Thursday, July 2, 9:00 A.M. 


General Session B 
Theme—Education and auxiliary agencies. 
Presiding—Mary McSkimmon, past-president, 
National Education Association. 

Addresses by representatives of prominent civic, 
professional, business, religious, and juvenile 
organizations. 
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Thursday, July 2, 9:00 A.M. 
Rural Life Conference No. 1 


Theme—The next ten years in rural schools. 

Joint meeting with Department of Rural Edu- 
cation. 

Presiding—Kate V. Wofford, president, Depart- 
ment of Rural Education. 

Wuat Rurat ScHoot Supervision SHovutp 
ACCOMPLISH FOR RurRAL EpuCATION IN THE 
Next Ten YEARS. 

Wuat State DEPARTMENTS OF EpvucatTion 
SHOULD ACCOMPLISH FOR RuRAL Epucation 
IN THE NEXT TEN YEARs. 

Wuat THe Teacuers CoLieces SHOULD Ac- 
COMPLISH FOR RuraAL EpUCATION IN 
Next TEN YEAars. 

Wat THe CoLiece or AcricuLtuRE SHouLp 
ACCOMPLISH FOR RurAL EpvucaTIoN IN THE 
Next TEN YEAars. 

A TeN-YEAR PROGRAM FOR RURAL EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED States. 


THE 


Thursday, July 2, 1:45 P.M. 
Rural Life Conference No. 2 


Theme—The next ten years in rural life. 

Presiding—Willis A. Sutton, president, National 
Education Association. 

Tue Work OF THE RURAL Press. 

THe Work OF THE RuRAL CHURCH. 

Tue Work oF THE RurAL Home. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUSINESS OF Farm- 
ING. 


Thursday, July 2, 8:00 P.M. 
Rural Life Conference No. 3 


Theme—How the work of the national agencies 
can be coordinated to serve the rural child. 
Presiding—Willis A. Sutton, president, National 
Education Association. 

THE RuRAL CHILD AND THE WHITE Howse Con- 
FERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION. 

THe AMERICAN CountTRY LiFe ASSOCIATION 
AND THE RURAL CHILD. 

Tue U.S. CHILpREN’s BUREAU AND THE RURAL 
CHILD, 

Tue U. S. OFrrice oF EpUCATION AND THE 
RuRAL CHILD. 

THE ORGANIZED TEACHING PROFESSION AND THE 
Rurat CHILD. 


Special 


Representative assembly meetings will be 
held Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day mornings at 9:00 o’clock in the Shrine Civic 
Auditorium. 

Registration will begin for local teachers and 
early arrivals on Saturday, June 27, 2:00 P.M. 
in the Shrine Civic Auditorium. 

Hollywood motion-picture stars will be in- 
troduced at many of the general sessions. 

Convention radio programs will be broadcast 
on coast-to-coast hookups for the convenience 
of teachers who cannot attend. Information on 
speakers, hours, etc., will be sent upon request 
to the Division of Publications of the NEA. 





HIS ANNUAL CONVENTION should, at some time, attract every member of the profession, for he may take 
his choice of material prepared for special departments or of general interest and national importance 
. . « Wecame home happy, glad that we have truly great leaders who light the way for us to do our part 
in what is a real cause—the enlargement of human activity thru understanding.—C olorado School Journal. 


. 
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Departments and Allied Organizations 


Tentative Programs: Friday, June 26—Thursday, July 2, 1931 


ATIONAL COUNCIL oF EDUCATION. Two 
N sessions Friday, June 26, and one Satur- 

day morning, June 27. Topics include: 
Review of educational progress during the year; 
A look into the educational future; The philos- 
ophy at the basis of understanding and good- 
will; Report of committee on institute on edu- 
cational questions; Report of committee on 
reorganization of membership of National 
Council. Speakers include: William John 
Cooper, U. S. commissioner of education; Wil- 
lis A. Sutton, president, National Education 
Association; R. G. Jones, superintendent of 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Joseph H. Saunders, 
superintendent of schools, Newport News, Va. 

Department of Adult Education. Sessions 
Monday and Tuesday afternoons. Topics in- 
clude: State program of adult education; Guid- 
ance program on adult education in a large 
city; Guidance program of the National Com- 
mission on the Enrichment of Adult Life. 
Speakers include: T. W. Clift, director of adult 
education, public schools, Atlanta, Ga.; James 
Moyer, state director of univ. extension, Boston. 

Department of Business Education. Ses- 
sions Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons. 
Topics include: What are high-school graduates 
doing ?; What facilities are afforded for business 
education and what kind of business education 
is offered in the northwest ?; Report of commit- 
tee on vocational guidance in commercial educa- 
tion in vocational, continuation, partime, and 
public schools and junior colleges; What should 
be the relative emphasis on vocational and non- 
vocational subjects in the business curriculum ? ; 
Problems of state supervision of commercial 
education; How the schools can help business; 
How business can help the schools; The sales- 
service curriculum in California; What is the 
responsibility of the commercial teacher-train- 
ing institution in modern business education ? ; 
What is the contribution of general business 
science to commercial education and general 
education?; Outstanding needs in commercial 
education. Speakers include: John Edgemond, 
director, department of research, Oakland, 
Calif.; Regina Groves, state department of 
public instruction, Madison, Wis.; Victoria Mc- 
Almon, vocational counselor, Los Angeles Ju- 
nior College; Frederick J. Weersing; Albert E. 
Bullock, director, commercial education, Los 
Angeles; Gladys M. Smith; Lester B. Rogers; 
Benjamin Haynes. Annual luncheon, Wednes- 
day, 12:15 p.m. 

Department of Classroom Teachers. Spe- 
cial conference Monday, 8:00 p.m. Depart- 
mental session and group conferences, Tues- 
day afternoon; principal address: THe Com- 
MON Task oF THE Epucator, Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt, president, Mills College, Calif. 

Discussion group A, Elementary education. 
Topic: The teacher as an integrating force in 
the community, state, and nation. 


Discussion group B, High school. Topic: The 
development of a democratic social and civic 
teaching body for American high schools. 





paren Kersey, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Sacramento, Calif. 





Discussion group C, Rural education. Topic: 
Progressive practises in rural schools. 
Discussion group D, Special class teachers. 
Business, Thursday afternoon. Committee 
reports; nomination and election of officers. 
Annual dinner, Thursday, 6:00 p.m. Music by 
a Mexican orchestra. Special Mexican dances. 
Department of Deans of Women. Luncheon 
conference Wednesday, 12:15 p.m. 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. Sessions Monday and Wednesday after- 
noons. Topics include: Greetings from the presi- 
dent of the NEA; The integration of all educa- 
tion; Radio as an educational factor; The use 
of the radio and the talking machine in an ele- 
mentary school; The relation of business to 
education from the standpoint of a city super- 
intendent and from the standpoint of a busi- 
ness man; The 1932 Yearbook. Speakers in- 
clude: President Willis A. Sutton; Mrs. Susan 
M. Dorsey, superintendent-emeritus, Los An- 
geles schools; Aaron Kline, principal, Pullman 
School, Chicago, Ill. Annual dinner, Tuesday, 
6:00 p.m. Address: IF EVERYBODY HAD A MIL- 
LION DOLLARS, H. V. Adams, Security-First Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles. 
Department of Kindergarten-Primary Edu- 
cation. Session Tuesday afternoon. Topic: An 
integrated curriculum for the integration of 


children, from the standpoint of home educa- 
tion and from the standpoint of experimental 
psychology. Speakers include: Gertrude Laws, 
assistant state director of parental education, 
Los Angeles; Goodwin Watson, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Luncheon conference, Wednesday, 12:30 
p.m. Topic: An integrated curriculum for the 
integration of children, from the standpoint of 
community participation and from the stand- 
point of public school administration. Speakers 
include: Paul Cadman, secretary, San Francisco 
Stock Exchange; J. M. Gwinn, superintendent 
of schools, San Francisco; Mrs. Susan M. Dor- 
sey, superintendent-emeritus, Los Angeles 
schools. 

Department of Lip Reading. Sessions Mon- 
day and Wednesday afternoons. Topics include: 
The deaf child and the deafened child; Work 
with the hard of hearing in the San Francisco 
schools; Lip reading in the classroom; The 
pyschology of partial deafness; Thawing frozen 
education for the hard of hearing; The 4-A 
audiometer and hearing tests. Speakers includ? : 
John Dutton Wright, founder, Wright Oral 
School for the Deaf, New York City; Mrs. 
Mary M. Fitz-Gerald, deputy superintendent 
of schools in charge of special classes and 
schools, San Francisco; Martha E. Bruhn, prin- 
cipal, Miiller-Walle School of Lip Reading, Bos- 
ton; Shepherd Ivory Franz, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; Alice G. Bryant, otolo- 
gist and laryngologist, Boston; Irene Short, 
supervisor, Los Angeles Day School for Deaf 
Children. 

Department of Rural Education. Sessions 
Monday and Tuesday afternoons. Topics in- 
clude: Pre-service training for the teacher; 
Training in service thru the county superin- 
tendent’s office; Improvement of teachers in 
service thru supervision, from the standpoint of 
the state department of education and from the 
standpoint of the county; Teaching reading 
thru activities; Teaching social studies thru 
activity; Activity education in rural schools. 
Speakers include: E. A. Hunt, ass’t supervisor 
of rural schools, Charleston, W. Va.; James F. 
Chapman, county superintendent of education, 
Indiana, Pa.; Irene O’Brien, state rural school 
inspector, Jefferson City, Mo.; Mrs. Gladys 
Potter, supervisor of rural schools, San Bernar- 
dino, Calif.; Harvey Eby, professor of rural 
education, University of California at Los An- 
geles; Lida McCoid, supervisor of primary edu- 
cation, Los Angeles County, Calif.; Arta Bradt, 
supervisor, Placer County, Calif.; Ada York, 
superintendent, San Diego County, Calif. 

Department of School Health and Physical 
Education. Sessions Monday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday afternoons. Topics include: Demon- 
stration of school health work; Educational 
trends in health and physical education; Trends 
in school health emphasizing health service and 





, | ‘\ HE REAL INSPIRATION to most of us from attending a great NEA convention comes from contact with thousands of teachers working 
together for the same ideal, namely, better methods of educational procedure. As one of the delegates from Hawaii aptly put it: “The 
inspirational value of such a convention is largely a matter of perspiration—you get as much out of it as you put into it.”"—Hawaii Educa- 


tional Review. 
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health teaching. Speakers include: Jay B. Nash, 
professor of physical education, New York Uni- 
versity; James E. Rogers, director, National 
Physical Education Service, New York City; 
C. L. Glenn, director, physical education and 
athletics, Los Angeles schools. 

Department of Science Instruction. Ses- 
sions Monday and Tuesday afternoons. Topics 
include: Science requirements for graduation 
from high school; Objective tests in science 
teaching ; The sequence of sciences and methods 
of teaching sciences in the junior and senior high 
schools; Biology teaching and visual aids; Prob- 
lems involved in the building of an integrated 
science program for junior and senior high 
schools; Nature study—a fundamental in edu- 
cation; The teaching of nature study in teachers 
Illustrated nature-study bulletins; 
Esthetics of nature study; Unification of nature 
study with other subjects; Nature study in the 
high Sierras. Speakers include: M. E. Herriott, 
division of curriculum research, Los Angeles 
schools; G. M. Ruch, professor of education, 
University of California, Berkeley; George W. 
Hunter, professor of biology, Pomona College, 
Claremont, Calif.; Winifred Perry, teacher of 
science, Roosevelt Junior High School, San 
Diego; E. E. Bayles, ass’t professor of educa- 
tion, director of science teaching, Mt. Oread 
Training School, University of Kansas; Loye 
H. Miller, professor of biology, University of 
California at Los Angeles; Karl Hazeltine, pro- 
fessor of nature study, State Teachers College, 
San Jose, Calif.; Gayle Pickwell, editor, West- 
ern Nature Study, State Teachers College, San 
Jose, Calif.; Carroll De Wilton Scott, nature- 
study supervisor, San Diego schools; Lea Reid, 
instructor in nature study, San Francisco State 
Teachers College; A. E. Culbertson, professor 
of agriculture and nature study, State Teachers 
College, Fresno, Calif. The Tuesday afternoon 
session will be followed by educational tours of 
Los Angeles under the auspices of the Division 
of Nature Study and Agriculture of the Los 
Angeles public schools. 

Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. Session Monday afternoon. Topics in- 
clude: Agencies contributing to general educa- 
tion; Education—a foundation for business. 
Speakers include: Tully C. Knoles, president, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif.; Will C. 
Wood, vicepresident, Bank of America, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Department of Social Studies. Sessions 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoons. Topics in- 
clude; The need for developing diagnostic tests; 
Integrating the junior college social studies ; The 
work of the- commission on history and other 
social studies in the schools; Social studies 
teaching—guidance or laissez faire ; History, the 
mistress of the house. Speakers include: Elene 
Michell, associate professor of social science, 
San Francisco State Teachers College; Hettie A. 
Withey, instructor in history, Chaffey Junior 
College, Ontario, Calif.; A. C. Krey, professor 
of history, University of Minnesota; Edna 
Stone, supervisor of teaching of social studies, 
University High School, Oakland, Calif.; W. T. 
Root, professor and head of department of 
history, University of Iowa; R. L. Ashley, head 
of department of social science, Junior College, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction. Sessions Monday and Tuesday 
afternoons. 

Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics. Sessions Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoons. Topics include: Facts in 


colleges; 
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nutrition in relation to changing social and 
economic conditions; What we are teaching in 
nutrition today; What the consumer should 
know about clothing and textiles; Teaching 





YX JARREN C. ConrRAD, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Los Angeles. 


clothing appreciation and selection; Social ad- 
justments—aspects of family life in 1931; High- 
school courses in family relations; An integrated 
program for rural schools; Types of home 
economics courses for boys; Home economics 
in a guidance program. Tea, Wednesday after- 
noon; breakfast, Thursday morning; dinner, 
Thursday 6:30 p.m. 

Department of Visual Instruction. Lunch- 
eon, Monday noon. Topic: Visual education in 
the school and community. Speaker: Willard 
Givens, superintendent of schools, Oakland, 
Calif. Sessions Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons. Topics include: President’s address—The 
Department of Visual Instruction, past, present 
and future; The responsibility of teacher-train- 
ing institutions for the preparation of teachers 
in visual and other sensory technics; Visual 
education in the county schools; Exhibit and 
demonstration; The teacher’s guide to visual 
instruction; Report of committee on school 
museum relations; The curriculums and visual 
aids; Exhibit and demonstrations. Speakers in- 
clude: W. W. Whittinghill, ass’t director of 
visual education, Detroit, Mich.; C. F. Hoban, 
state director of visual instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Marion Israel, director of visual educa- 
tion, Los Angeles County, Calif.; Mrs. E. Rid- 
del White, director of visual instruction, Long 
Beach, Calif.; Marian Evans, director of visual 
education, San Diego, Calif.; Daniel G. Knowl- 
ton, associate professor of education, New York 
University ; W. M. Gregory, director of educa- 
tional museum, Cleveland [Ohio] School of 
Education ; Amelia Meissner, director of Educa- 
tional Museum, St. Louis, Mo.; Ellsworth C. 
Dent, secretary, bureau of visual instruction, 
University of Kansas; H. H. Haworth, director 
of visual education, Pasadena, Calif.; Walter 
Bachrodt, superintendent of schools, San Jose, 
Calif. Annual breakfast, Tuesday, 7:00 a.m. 
Topic: Visual education thruout .the nation. 
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Department of Vocational Education. Ses- 
sions Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday after- 
noons. Topics include: Making vocational sub- 
jects available to rural high schools; An occu- 
pational analysis of the graduate student body 
of a metropolitan high school; Continuation 
school instruction for junior jobs; The respon- 
sibility of the vocational teacher in industry; 
Standards of attainment in industrial arts for 
rural high schools; The American Vocational 
Association in relation to the program of voca- 
tional education in the United States. Speakers 
include: J. R. Jewell, dean, school of vocational 
education, State Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Ore.; Thomas H. Nelson, principal, Roosevelt 
High School, Los Angeles, Calif; Emily G. Pal- 
mer, in charge of research and service center, 
division of vocational education, University of 
California, Berkeley; Benjamin W. Johnson, 
ass’t director, division of vocational education, 
University of California at Los Angeles; Irvin 
S. Noall, state supervisor of trades and indus- 
trial education, Salt Lake City; C. M. Miller, 
state director of vocational education, Topeka, 
Kans. 

Allied organizations holding meetings. 
American Classical League; Conference on Art 
Education; Conference on Special Education; 
Counselors Association of Southern California; 
Joint Conference of NEA and American Li- 
brary Association; National Commission on 
the Enrichment of Adult Life; National Con- 
ference on Student Participation in School Gov- 
ernment; National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education; National Council of 
Geography Teachers; National Council of 
Teachers of English; National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers; National Geo- 
graphic Society; National League of Teachers 


Associations; National Secondary Education 
Association; National Vocational Guidance 
Association; School Garden Association of 
America, 


New department to be formed. A meet- 
ing to organize a department of special educa- 
tion to include teachers and administrators of 
all types of exceptional children will be held 
at Los Angeles, Thursday morning. Cornelia 
S. Adair of Richmond, Va., chairman. 

The Mission Play. As a feature of Califor- 
nia hospitality, the celebrated Mission Play will 
be presented in the Hollywood Bowl on 
Wednesday evening, July 1, for the entertain- 
ment of the National Education Association 
convention visitors. 

The history’ of the California missions is 
memorialized in this gorgeous pageant-drama 
which is presented annually in the Mission 
Playhouse at San Gabriel and around which is 
being built a tradition comparable to that of 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau. 

The glamor and romance of Spanish colonial 
days‘in California and the early civilized his- 
tory of the state are portrayed in this play 
written by John Steven McGroarty, a native 
poet and dramatist. Its music, dancing, and 
song, its gayety and youth, love and laughter, 
and langorous setting in the land of sun make 
it one of the most alluring pictures on any 
stage. The picturesque caballeros, the lovely 
Spanish women in brilliant gowns, and the 
California Indians, with their bronze bodies, 
present a scene of barbaric splendor. 

More than 3,000,000 people have witnessed 
the presentation of this drama during the 18 
consecutive years in which it has been presented 
in the Mission Playhouse. 
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Special Convention Features 


tracted by its beautiful missions. 

In 1769 Father Junipero Serra be- 
gan the establishment of a chain of mis- 
sions which extends along the highway 
called “El Camino Real” [The King’s 
Highway] from the Mexican border to 
just south of Sonoma. The missions are 
outstanding examples of a distinctive 
architecture which comprises much of the 
best in the Grecian, Roman, Moorish, 
and Spanish schools. 

The Mission San Gabriel, one of the 
most prosperous of all of these organiza- 
tions, is only seven miles from Los An- 
geles and is easily reached by trolley and 
motor. It is wellpreserved and contains 
some of the most interesting art objects 
in California. The San Fernando Mis- 
sion, founded in 1797, is within an hour 
of Los Angeles by trolley or motor. Its 
historic sun-dial, old fountain, great stone 
oven, and adobe chapel are still to be 
seen on the grounds. Recently partially 
restored, it is a shrine of beauty in age- 
old gardens that are a riot of color 
thruout the year. 


Et VISITOR to California is at- 


The hospitality of Los Angeles— 
Los Angeles teachers have spent a year 
in preparing a welcome to the thousands 
of educators to whom they will be hosts 
during the convention of the National 
Education Association June 27-July 4. 

A special feature of the hospitality to 





Hees OF TEACHERS will drive their own cars to the Los Angeles convention—a matchless trip over 


gap—a vacation in itself. 


be extended to NEA visitors at the Los 
Angeles convention is the entertainment 
of each state delegation by teachers and 
patrons of the schools between the hours 
of 4 and 7:30 on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday at the close 
of the afternoon sessions. Under the plan 
worked out by the Los Angeles committee 
the schools have been divided into 33 
groups with the high schools as centers. 
Each of these groups is to entertain one 
or more delegations. 

The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers will supplement the hospitality of the 
local city Teachers Club with a hearty 
welcome at the Department headquarters 
which will be maintained at the Biltmore 
Hotel during the convention. Hostesses 
will welcome visitors to Department 
headquarters thruout each day. 


Tours—Camping tours along the 
trails of the Sierras will be organized 
under the direction of Los Angeles teach- 
ers so that visitors who find it possible 
to arrive in advance of the convention 
or remain after it has closed will find con- 
venient and economical means of enjoy- 
ing unusual vacations in company with 
congenial friends. These tours will last 
from three days to three weeks, accord- 
ing to the wishes of those who compose 
the groups. 

Automobile tours on wellpaved high- 
ways will take many teachers to orange 
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groves, irrigated farms, cattle ranches, 
with old adobe rancho houses whose thick 
walls and rose-bowered patios seem to 
echo still the voices of beautiful senoritas 
and their serenading suitors. Interest- 
ing trips planned cover a territory which 
extends from points in old Mexico to 
San Francisco and the bay region. 


Travel—Summer excursion rates with 
diverse routes and generous stopover 
privileges will be in effect. Most con- 
vention visitors will plan to travel a new 
way upon the return trip. Wellplanned 
itineraries will include national parks and 
places of scenic beauty in the Rockies. 

President Sutton calls attention to the 
splendid opportunities for economical 
and interesting travel by automobile. 
Those who take their own cars may divert 
their routes as they choose. They may 
stop over when and where and for as 
long as they wish. They will have their 
cars for convenient transportation during 
the convention and following it in tour- 
ing Southern California. President Sutton 
estimates that gasoline and oil for an 
automobile trip from Atlanta to Los An- 
geles and return will cost not to exceed 
$80. The roundtrip railroad fare from 
that city is $144. President Sutton urges 
teachers to plan group travel by auto- 
mobile, each occupant of a car sharing 
in expenses greatly reduced by this co- 
operative plan. 


forest trail and thru mountain 










AN’S HISTORY, in respect at least to all 
that does him credit, is the record of 
difficulties conquered, and beyond the 
point to which history carries us back there 
lies a vastly longer period in which the human 
race was holding its own, or slowly fighting 
its way forward against fearful odds. Every 
step in the advance that man has made has 
taxed his resources to the uttermost. To de- 
tach himself from his brute ancestors, to in- 
vent his earliest tools, to learn the primitive 
arts, to lay the rough foundations of civilized 
life and then to carry it on stage by stage to 
the point it has now reached—these, one and 
all, represent titanic achievements, which only 
a race of heroic fiber could have accom- 
plished. What all this has cost in suffering, in 
courage, in endurance, in ingenuity, in patient 
wisdom, baffles the imagination to conceive.— 
L. P. Jacks in The Challenge of Life. 


New Life Enlistments 


§ NUMBER of life members enroled in 
the National Education Association on 


May 1 was 4384. The following life mem- 
bers have been reported since the list was 
published in the May JouRNAL. 


ALaBAMA—Charles D. Daniel. 

Ataska—-Selmer L. Peterson. 

CaLirornia—Ethel L. Bornefeld, Mrs. Nina S. 
Patten. 

Cotorapo—Ralph N. D. Atkinson, Ira E. McCon- 
nell. 

Georcia—James Gaston Towery. 

Hawau—Thomas B. Vance. 

I_trnois—Dorothea H. Andreson, J. C. Gannon, 
Stella M. Johnson, Mrs. Eleanor M. Tillotson. 

Iowa—Mrs. Margaret Mann, Lucile March. 

Kansas—John H. Copeland, Corwin E. Waterson. 

KeENTUCKY—Sallie Brummal Samuel. 

MarYLAND—Frank C. Gunderloy, Jr. 

MAssAcHusETIs—John C. Davis, Pierce J. Fitz- 
gerald, Manetta W. Penney. 

MicHIGAN—John L. Harriman, Elfrieda Schauer. 

MINNESOTA—-Joseph Jorgens. 

Mississipp1—T. L. Everett. 

NeBRASKA—Blanche Goodrich, G. G. Hansen. 

Nevapa—M. T. Clark. 

New Jersey—Daniel W. Davis. 

New York—Louis Hershkowitz. 

Onto—Joseph B. Duff, Mary A. Haddow, Laird 
Isenogle, Margaret M. Marble, Martha Odoms, Roy 
M. Pugh. 

SoutH Carotina—A. C. Flora. 

TENNESSEE—J. D. Bales, M. E. Crim, Miss Bomar 
Hurt, W. L. Maybry, D. W. Moody, Mrs. Jimmie N. 
Ross, H. L. Smith. 

Texas—Arvy F. Ligon, R. C. Roebuck. 

Vircinta—Roland E. Cook. 


Wisconsin—Peter - E. Erickson, Edith Marie 
Zander. . 


President, WILLIS A. SUTTON 






Subscription to nonmembers is $2 











Joy Evmer Morcan, Editor 
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100 Percent Counties 


HE Los Angeles convention is to 
feature rural school needs. Thou- 
sands of rural schools will be repre- 
sented there by county superintendents 
and teachers. These men and women 
will return to their work in September 


with fresh enthusiasm for a united pro- 
fession. 


embership 


records 


have been 


called barometers of professional spirit. 
All honor to the following counties 
which have reported the enrolment of 
all of their teachers in the National 


Education Association for the current 
year 1930-31: 


State 
Del. 
Fla. 


Md. 
Nev. 


N. M. 
N. C. 


Ohio 


Penn. 


County 


New Castle 


Palm Beach 
Frederick 


Queen Anne’s 


Mineral 
Ormsby 
Pershing 


Colfax 
Halifax 


Clinton 
Cuyahoga 
Logan 
Lorain 
Marion 
Sandusky 
Wood 
Berks 
Blair 
Bradford 
Carbon 
Center 
Chester 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
Pike 


Tenn. Shelby 


Utah 


Box Elder 
Davis 
Duchesne 
Grand 
* Jordan Dist, 
*Juab Dist. 
Morgan 


*N. Summit Dist. 
*S. Summit Dist. 


Superintendent 


M. Phyllis Mason 
Ella J. Holley 


J. A. Youngblood 


G. Lloyd Palmer 
T. G. Bennett 


Mrs. Merle K. Henry 
Mrs. Merle K. Henry 
Mrs. Florence Peacock 


J. T. Reece 
A. E. Akers 


D. H. Patton 

E. J. Bryan 
Glenn Drummond 
R. P. Vaughn 

C. B. Rayburn 

H. E. Ryder 

H. E. Hall 


A. F. Kemp 

T. S. Davis 

J. A. Morrow 
S. E. Prutzman 
F. G. Rogers 
Clyde T. Saylor 
Ralph Jacoby 
Isaac D. App 
Carl G. Leech 
C. B. Dissinger 
Sue M. Powers 


C. H. Skidmore 
H. C. Burton 

W. A. Paxton 

D. S. L. McCorkle 
D. C. Jensen 

O. L. Barnett 

J. R. Tippetts 

H. A. Pace 

E. T. Reid 


{Alpine Dist.David Gourley 
Utah) Nebo Dist. Melvin Wilson 


Wasatch 
Weber 


Wash.Okanogan 


*Utah operates under a consolidated system. 
For the most part, counties and school dis- 
tricts are identical. The districts marked with 
an asterisk represent approximately one half 


R. F. Nilsson 
B. A. Fowler 


E. B. Grinnell 


counties. 
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Completed Enrolments 


HE FOLLOWING schools have completed 
"Vas 100 percent enrolment in the Na- 
tional Education Association since the list 
was published in the May JouRNAL. 


Twelve years 


ILtinois—Winnetka, Winnetka Public Schools, 
Greeley, Horace Mann, Skokie Senior High, Hubbard 
Woods. 


Six years 
ARIZONA—Florence, Florence Union High. 
Five years 


ILtinois—DePue, DePue Public Schools. 

New Jersey—<Aearny, Roosevelt. 

Texas—College Station, Agricultural and Mce- 
chanical College of Texas; Houston, Park Place. 


Four years 


ARIZONA—Florence, Grade. 
CALIFoRNIA—Fort Bragg, Junior High. 
Maine—Machias, Washington State Normal. 


Three years 


CaLirorNia—-Calipatria, Bonita. 

Gerorcia—A tlanta, Calhoun. 

OrEGON—Coos County, Alder Crest, Beach View, 
Bunker Hill, Catching Creek, Catching Inlet, Coaledo, 
Eastside, Fairview, Flagstaff, Gravel Ford, Haynes 
Inlet, Kentuck Inlet, Lakeview, Lee, Merchant, New 
Lake, Powers, Riverton Union High, Roy, Seaside, 
Sitkum, Sumner. 

‘TENNESSEE—Hamilton County, Shady Grove. 


Two years 


CaALiIFoRNIA—Oakland, Castlemont High. 

Hawau—Hilo, Haaheo. 

Nevapa—Jarbidge, District. 

New Jersey—Newark, State Street Binet. 

OrEGON—Coos County, Bald Hill, Bancroft, Cem 
tral, Englewood, Parkersburg, Pleasant Hill; Salem, 
Richmond. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Lewistown, 


Fifth Ward, 
Street, Sixth Ward. 


Logan 


Current year 


CairorNiA—Montebello, High; Porterville, Bur- 
ton; Siskiyou County, Siskiyou Union High School 
District, McCloud High, Weed High, Yreka High. 

FLoriwa—Jacksonville, Fairfield Grammar. 

GeorGia—A tlanta, O’Keefe Junior High; Columbus, 
Eleventh Street; Monroe, Georgia Vocational and 
Trades School. 

ILLtinois—Chicago, Budlong, Foster, Henry; East 
St. Louis, Central Junior High. 

MississipPI—Drew, Drew Public Schools. 

New YorK—Canandaigua, Adelaide Avenue, Chapel 
Street, Saltonstall Street; Oneonta, Mitchell Street; 
Rochester, Hosea Rogers. 

Oun1o—Mt. Vernon, Fourth Ward; Sandusky 
County, Gibsonburg Public, Townsend Township, 
Sharon Center, Sharon Township Schools. 

Orecon—Coos County, Larson Inlet, Mulkey, 
North Lake, Riverside, Shiloh, South Slough, Twin 
Oaks, Valley View. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Mifflin, Mifflin Public Schools. 

Ruope IsLtanp—Westerly, Quarry Hill. 

VirciniA—Newport News, Eighteenth Street. 


___ Secretary, J. W. CRABTREE 
departments, to vote for delegates 





= August 24, 1912. Acceptance for 
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On. sound films, 


it comes to 


LiPE . es 


Music now steps from the pages of a text-book. Music 
pictures—“The String Choir,” ‘‘The Woodwifid Choir,” 
“The Brasses,” and ‘“‘The Percussion Group” —all provided 
by Electrical Research Products Inc., make this possible. 
When you show these talking pictures in the classroom, 
your pupils hear and see finished artis:s playing. 

They learn to distinguish the tone quality of the various 
instruments and the place and function of each in the or- 
chestra. Close-up photography shows playing technique, 
and the vividness of the entire presentation helps build a 
lasting appreciation of music. 


Such subjects are only a small part of the educational pic- 
tures produced by Electrical Research Products. There are 


Department of Educational Talking Pictures, 


Electrical Research Products Jnc. 


Distributors of 


Western Electric 


EDUCATIONAL TALKING PICTURE EQUIPMENT 










pictures for use in elementary school science classes, physi- 
cal education, physics, mathematics, vocational guidance, 
teacher training. 


An aid to the teacher 


Electrical Research Products offers you a complete service 
in this modern method of supplementing the work of the 
teacher. It offers a complete teacher’s guide in units of in- 
struction developed for each picture. It provides the pic- 
tures. It supplies standard Western Electric reproducing 
equipment designed especially for the school classroom 
and auditorium. Send the coupon for full list of subjects, 
and information on how to show them in your school. 


Dept. of Educational Talking Pictures, | 
250 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. | 
Gentlemen — Please send me further infor- 
mation regarding educational talking pictures, 
and how I can use them. INE 6-31 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE N. E. A. 














Last Opportunity of the 
School Year 





This is your professional home, to 
which you are welcome 365 days in the 
year. Those who build solidly, build well. 
The growth in membership and in service 
to the profession is evidence of how well 
the leaders of the nineteenth century laid 
the foundations. 

The third life membership dinner to 
be held at the, Biltmore Hotel in Los 
Angeles on June 29 will be an occasion 
for rejoicing over the fulfillment of our 
dreams for a new headquarters building. 
A significant part of the program for 


------------ Use this blank and enlist now. ---—-—-—————— _ 


this dinner will be the presentation of 
special certificates to the several states. 
These will contain the names of all life 
members in the state who have enroled 
since July 1, 1930. Will your name be 
there? Why not fill out and return this 
blank immediately? The life member- 
ship fee of $100 can be paid in equal 
annual installments of ten dollars each. 
Names of all life members will be printed 
in “Who’s Who in the Profession” and 
copies will be distributed at the dinner. 
Try to be there and receive your copy. 


MR. J. W. CRABTREE, Secretary, National Education Association, 


1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Crabtree: 


I wish to have a permanent part in the great work which you are doing and to become a life member on 


the ten-payment plan, making my first payment June 30, 1931. 


nine equal installments. 


| eee 


Position 


Address 





I understand the balance can be paid in 


Mention Tue Journat when writing our advertisers. 
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_ Notes and Announcements 


Dr. John K. Norton goes to Teach- 
ers College—It is with regret that Tue 
JOURNAL announces the resignation of 
Dr. Norton from the position of direc- 
tor of the Research Division of the head- 
quarters staff of the Association. The 
resignation takes effect June 1, 1931. 
Dr. Norton will become a professor on 
the faculty of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Univ. The members of the head- 
quarters staff of the Association wrote 
a letter of appreciation for Dr. Norton’s 
fine work while with the NEA and ex- 
pressing good wishes for his new work. 

Dr. William G. Carr, who has been 
ass’t director of the Research Division 
since 1929, becomes director on June 1. 


Superintendents to meet at Wash- 
ington—The sixty-second annual meet- 
ing of the Department of Superinten- 
dence is to be held at Washington, D. C., 
February 20-25, 1932. Registration and 
exhibits will be in the Washington audi- 
torium. General sessions will be at Con- 
stitution Hall and Continental Memorial 
Hall. As usual, the advance demand for 
room reservations has been great. Over 
three thousand rooms have already been 
reserved. Most of the larger downtown 
hotels report that they are reserved to 
capacity. Single rooms in all important 
hotels are now exhausted. Requests for 
hotel accommodations should be _for- 
warded to Augustus Gumpert, director, 
Washington Convention Bureau, 1730 H 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Were you right?—The answers to 
the Guess Again article are as follows: 
[1] Horace Mann, 1858, [2] Alexander 
Graham Bell, 1897, [3] A. E. Winship, 
1897, and [4] William T. Harris, 1906. 


An invitation from Chicago— 
The officers of the Chicago Woman’s 
Club, 72 East Eleventh Street, Chicago, 
extend an invitation to women attending 
the. Los Angeles convention to avail 
themselves of the Club’s hospitality 
when they pass thru Chicago going to 
or returning from the convention. 


Another Denver meeting — The 
American Child Health Ass’n will meet 
with the Health Section of the World 
Federation of Education Associations in 
Denver, Colorado, July 27-August 1. 
This joint meeting will take the place 
of the health education conference usu- 
ally held by the Association. For further 
information consult Sally Lucas Jean, 

LContinued on page A-146] 
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lassroom » » 
f “« « LANTERNS 


e for projecting still pictures of . T , » 
. every type will be exhibited in Ca Cc in q 


1 at our booth at the N. E. A. 


Convention. 














































te 
’s 
X- 
k. You are invited to consult us 
Bi on your projection problems 
on 
1. at Booth E-19, Shrine Civic 
™ Auditorium, Los Angeles. 
t- 
n- 
. Visit us at our Booth E-19 
nd 
li- J bf bd 
n- Courtesy of the National College of ietiee. Biineiin. mu. 
ial 
we: BUFFALO N WHEN your pupils see—instead of merely 
hear—the lessons you teach, they learn more, 
” SPT STP ETEMD 65°.52 79h Rar ORG: = learn more quickly, and retain the knowl- 
pe edge longer. Take them to Independence 
ann Hall, Bunker Hill, or The House of the Seven 
int saltinsl . , 
for Gables and they never will forget the facts 
me connected with these places. 
- S. V. E. Picturol Projector enables you to 
H From bring views of history, geography, literature, 
‘ or nature to your schoolroom. Still pictures 
a Mathematics on small rolls of film. Show on plain wall 
WS: T or on screen. Simple to operate. Connect 
der 2 with electric light or battery. Machine 
: . weighs only 44% pounds, easily moved from 
ip, Mandarins . . S wp hiciteet 4 a> > 
06. one room to another. Great variety of 
sal .. every subject can be presented to your pupils more interest- pictures available. 
ae ingly, more graphically with a Balopticon. When you teach visu- This S. V. E. Picturol Projector should be 
K ally your instruction is indelibly imprinted in the minds of your part of the equipment of every school. It 
89, students. F 
ing e has stood the most severe tests over a long 
vail The LRM is a combination Balopticon for the projection of either period of years. Easy to operate. 
‘ lantern slides or opaque objects. Ain attachment is available j ‘ 
lity whereby strip films can be used. < ie 
- to 
| Other Balopticon models cover every requirement of the school for Socmty ron Visua. Boucation, Inc., 
still-projection apparatus. Write for complete information. Dept. 561, 327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Mlinois. 
The Please send details about S. V. E. Picturol Projector. 
eet | BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. eels .o* » 
orld 684 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 
S in Address 
1. City —————_—_—_—_——__—— State 
lace A tie dhtalciceninhde 
1su- 
ther SOctETY FoR VisuAL EDUCATION, INC. 
ean, \ (anufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual tids 
4327 SOUTH LASALLE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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BETTER EQUIPMENT FOR YOUR 
STAGE 


vy ¥ 


Twin City Scenic Co. 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


2310 Cass Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 


CHECK YOUR GEOGRAPHY 
MATERIAL 


IF YOU NEED OUTLINE MAPS, SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY GEOGRAPHY MATERIAL OR GEOGRAPHY 
TEXTS AND WORKBOOKS SEND US YOUR OR- 
DER FOR IMMEDIATE OR FALL DELIVERY. 


Ask for samples of outline maps 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Publishers 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


INSTANT 


Locker 


Inspection 


Dudley self-locking 
keyless locks (S-L-2 
locker type and 
S-2B padlock type). 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


26 N. Franklin St. 
Dept. A-76, Chicago 


THE AMERICAN (/) CRAYON COMPANY 
WOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES IF 186-256 HAVES AVE. SANDUSKY O110° 


FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
UALLAS TEXAS SANTA FE BUILDING 








Book Covers 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Cente siudioe 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 








MW BARNES BOOKS G@ 
FOLK DANCES 
PAGEANTS 
GAMES 


HEALTH ano PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
Thousands of Teachers use our books 

100-page illustrated descriptive 
catalog, with Table of Contents 
of books, mailed on _ request. 
Address Dept. A, 
@ A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, & 
67 West 44th Street, 
NEW YORK 





In the Heart of the 
Shopping District 


Newly Decorated 


HERALD SQUARE 
‘overs HOTEL 


NEW YORK CITY 


1% Blocks from Penn Station 

10 Minutes from Grand Cen- 

tral Station and all Principal 

Steamship Piers 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
FOR TRAVELERS 

SINGLE ROOM, $2 to $3.50 
DOUBLE ROOM, $3 to $4.50 


REFINED - QUIET - HOMELIKE 








In 
Washington — 


The 
cab DODGE 


Ld 


Near the Capitol 
Cw 
We offer you every facility for 
enjoying a holiday in the Na- 
tional Capital, and for trips to 


Mt.Vernon, Arlington, Annapo- 
lis and Gettysburg. 


An established “No Tipping” 
policy throughout the hotel. 


Special Summer Rates for «Teachers 
Write for Information 


Mention Tue Journat when writing our advertisers. 
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secretary, Health Section, World Feder- 
ation of Education Associations, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Journal poster makes world tour— 
The JourNaAL poster, /¢’s The Brain That 
Counts, returned to the editor’s desk re- 
cently, reprinted in Persian Youth, a 
paper published in Teheran, Persia. 


Readers’ comments on the April 
JOURNAL—‘ The next logical step would 
be to publish an article on The Problem 
Superintendent now that we have had 
such fine expositions on The Problem 
Child and The Problem Teacher. I shall 
look forward to that. The guidance ar- 
ticle concerning the Denver schools was 
illuminating. We educators can study 
that subject considerably more with 
profit to ourselves and the children.”— 
Edward E. Hood, Henry Reis School, 
Evansville, Ind. 

“The feature, Sixty Educational Books, 
each year has been a great aid to me. 
When I want to find the latest and best 
book on a particular topic I turn to my 
file of JouRNALS and find the issues con- 
taining these lists and select a book, feel- 
ing sure I’m getting what I wish. Each 
year in adding to my library for personal 
use I use these lists in making my pur- 
chases and have always found I can be 
safely guided by the information there 
given.” —Harry Hogrefe, principal, Albu- 
querque, N. M.| whorankedthislist #1 ]. 

Prepare for the Bicentennial—The 
United States George Washington Bi- 
centennial Commission has prepared ex- 
cellent teaching material and program 
suggestions which will be furnished free 
of charge to any one writing for them. 
The play and pageant department of the 
Commission is desirous of learning the 
name and address of any teacher, stu- 
dent, or other person: who purposes to 
write a play, pageant, or any other type 
of drama centering around the theme of 
George Washington and his times. This 
information should be sent to Percy J. 
Burrell, director, pageant department, 


PRESTIGE 
and PROFIT 


for TEACHERS 


An important movement for getting 
the Bible read. Inspiring workand pro- 
motion forsuccessfulapplicants.Good 
personality required. Travel or serve 
your own community. Write fully, giv- 
ing education, present position and 
leadership experience. Ask for free 
folder, “Your Opportunity.” Address 


JOHN RUDIN & CO. Inc. 
Dept. NE-6, 1018 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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George Washington Bicentennial Com- 


mission, Washington Bldg., Wash., D. C. 


A JOURNAL poster encourages 
children and teacher to develop 
others—“In the March JourNAL you 
published a classroom poster entitled 
The Law of Selfcontrol. 1 used this pos- 
ter as a theme for devotional exercises 
in my room. Four other laws of life sug- 
gested themselves to me and I wrote 
them out in the form of posters after the 
style of The Law of Selfcontrol. These 
four laws were Law of Use, Law of Dis- 
use, Law of Cooperation, and Law of 
Selfsacrifice. The first two of these four 
laws are closely related and so also are 
the last two. I used each of these laws in 
turn as the basis for morning worship at 
school. The general plan for each service 
was: [1] a song in keeping with the 
theme; [2] an informal discussion in 
which the pupils participated, develop- 
ing the law; [3] reading of the poster; 
and [4] prayer, asking God to open our 
minds to appreciate the law and help us 
to fulfill it in our lives. There are many 
other laws of life but these are among 
the fundamental.’ — Georgia Leonard, 
Route 2, Delaware, Ohio. 


The Yorktown Sesquicentennial— 
An essay contest is being sponsored 
jointly by the Yorktown Sesquicenten- 
nial Association and the National So- 
ciety of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in connection with the York- 
town Sesquicentennial Celebration, Oct. 
16-19, 1931. The topic for the essays is 
“The Yorktown Campaign and Its Ef- 
fect on American History and World 
History.” Any high-school or college stu- 
dent may participate. Manuscripts must 
be received on or before Oct. 1, 1931. 
Prizes range from $200 for the best es- 
say to $5 for the eighth. Detailed infor- 
mation may be obtained from any local 
regent or state regent of the D. A. R., 
from Dr. Flora Myers Gillentine, Me- 
morial Continental Hall, Washington, 
D.C., or from Mrs. E. E. Holland, chair- 








man of the Educational and Patriotic | 


Committees of the Yorktown Sesqui- 
centennial, Suffolk, Virginia. 


Posters—The series dealing with 
alcohol and prohibition which has ap- 
peared in THE JOURNAL during the past 
year may now be secured in sets of 14 
at the price of $1 per set. These are 
printed on attractive art paper and 


mailed in a cover especially prepared for | 


the set. 


The Yearbook on character edu- | 


cation—The Character Education Com- 
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.without benefit of 
soap and water? 


A big, fine building, plenty of 


playground, capable teachers. 
Modern in every respect but 
one! Cleanliness facilities are 


entirely inadequate. Not enough 


handwashing equipment! Not 

GPP e ge h schools .. 
enough towels! No enoug among the 69%? .. 
soap! Not even enough time 


for handwashing! 


cleanliness. 


Who is to 


Upstairs the school teaches 
Downstairs the ocheol denies it. 
blame? 

To answer this and other questions Clean- 
liness Institute made an extensive survey of 
handwashing conditions in 145 typical schools 
in fifteen states. 

It is estimated (on the basis of this study) 
that only 31% of our public schools provide, 
even in a limited way, the three essential hand- 
washing facilities—soap, warm water, and dry- 
The other 69%, 


or less extent, are attempting to teach cleanli- 


ing equipment. to a greater 
ness without benefit of soap and water. 

It is appalling to know that such conditions 
are so widespread. For it is a recognized fact 
that 92% of all deaths attributable to com- 
municable disease are due to micro-organisms 


CLEANLINESS 


INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of cleanliness 


Cleanliness Institute’s re- 
cent School Handwashing 
Survey indicates hand- 
washing facilities are in- 
adequate — even shame- 
ful—in 69% of our public 
. Is your school 


the free booklet below. 


Mention Tue Jovurnat when writing our advertisers. 


entering the body through the 
nose or mouth. Handwashing 
is one of the important weapons 
in the fight against communi 
cable disease. 

What about your school? Is 
it among the 69%? 

What will you do about it? 
What can you do to discover 


. Read 


and correct such conditions in your com- 


Two Hands Go to School is the title 
of a booklet which every parent, every teacher, 


munity? 


every health worker should 
You find it 
helpful in attacking local 


Ah, te 


SIE 


so wot Hland, 
go lo 


Sehool 


read. will 
cleanliness problems. 

Send for your copy of 
this thought - 
little book. It is free. Use 
the coupon below. 


provoking 


The booklet above is only one of many school 
publications offered to teachers by Cleanliness 
Institute. A request will bring full informa- 
tion, describing the scope of Cleanliness In- 
stitute’s service . . . Samples of all publications 
for schools will be on exhibit at the N. E. A. 
Convention in Los Angeles, June 26-July 3. 
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CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. 8F. 
45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. ' 
Please send m> free of all cost a copy of ‘‘Two Hands 


| 
| Go to School’’ 
| 
| 
| 
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The Los Angeles Convention 


The Sixty-ninth annual convention of the National Education 
Association will be held at Los Angeles, June 27-July 3, 1931. A 
meeting on the Pacific Coast, with its many attractive features of 
travel and entertainment and its unusual opportunities for strength 
of programs, attracts a great attendance and interest. 


Los Angeles provides excellent convention conditions. General 
sessions, meetings of the Representative Assembly, registration, 
exhibits and convention headquarters will be located in the Shrine 
Temple. This building is thoroughly complete for all convention 
activities; its auditorium is one of the finest in the country; its 
exhibit hall is perfect in its appointments; it is located a short 
distance from the business district and is in the immediate vicinity 


of the University of Southern California and Exposition Park. 
Auditoriums and lecture rooms of the University and those in 
other buildings adjoining the University campus will be used for 
meetings of departments and allied groups. 


Los Angeles and California members of the National Education 
Association and their committees are making extensive plans for 
the entertainment of visitors. California hospitality will be dem- 
onstrated at its best. No efforts will be spared to make this 
meeting stand out as one of happy recollections. W. C. Conrad, 
Chairman of the Los Angeles Convention Executive Committee, 
Board of Education, Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, 
will be glad to give information regarding local plans. 


Department and Allied Group Meetings 


In addition to the general sessions and meetings of the Representa- 
tive Assembly the following departments and groups allied with the 
National Education Association are conducting programs: National 
Council of Education, Department of Adult Education, Department 
of Business Education, Department of Classroom Teachers, De- 
partment of Deans of Women, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Department of Kindergarten-Primary Education, De- 
partment of Lip Reading, Department of Rural Education, Depart- 
ment of School Health and Physical Education, Department of 
Science Instruction, Department of Secondary School Principals, 
Department of Social Studies, Department of Superintendence 


(Conference), Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics, Department of Visual Instruction, Department of 
Vocational Education, Art Education (Conference), High School 
Teachers (Conference), National Conference on Student Participa- 
tion in School Government, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, National Council of Geography Teachers, National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers, National Geographic Society, National League of 
Teachers Associations, National Vocational Guidance Association, 
School Garden Association of America. 


Transportation and Routings 


Los Angeles is served by various routes of railway, steamship, 
air and bus lines. Note carefully the announcements of trans- 
portation companies in the JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Summer excursion rates, with 
diverse routing and generous stop-over and side trip privileges, 
will be in effect. Write or consult the agents of the transporta- 
tion companies. See pages 293-6 of the December, 1930, issue of 


the JOURNAL for brief descriptions of various routes of travel. 
Combinations of railroad and steamship travel are attractive. 
From Los Angeles a great variety of trips may be made. With 
the convention attendance as a basis, the visitor may extend his 
vacation for further travel, sight seeing, summer school attendance 
or attendance at the meeting of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations in Denver, July 27-August 1. 


Hotel Arrangements 


The Housing Committee of the Los Angeles meeting of the 
National Education Association is prepared to give thorough serv- 
ice to members of the Association. Those who arrive in Los Angeles 
without hotel reservations will be well cared for, but it is very 
desirable that advance reservations be made. Hotels are numerous, 
rates and accommodations are greatly diversified and conditions 
satisfactory to all can be promised. 


Requests for hotel accommodations should be forwarded to Mr. 
F. L. Thurston, Executive Secretary, Southern Section, California 
Teachers’ Association, 307 California Reserve Building, Fourth 
and Spring Streets, Los Angeles. State your requirements exactly ; 
give the number of rooms required, names of persons for whom 


required, price per day that you wish to pay and the dates of 
arrival and leaving. You will be advised promptly of the name 
and location of the hotel in which the reservation is made and the 
hour at which the reservation begins. Rooms not occupied at the 
designated hour of reservation may be reassigned by the hotel. 


Please remember that a reservation constitutes a contract with 
the hotel to provide you with the accommodations you desire. If 
you find it impossible to carry out your part of the contract, 
namely, to occupy the room at the time agreed upon, please write 
or wire the hotel, releasing it, in order that your room may be 
made available for other members. 


Complete Your Plans NOW for Attending the Convention 


LIST OF IMPORTANT LOS ANGELES HOTELS 


Only a partial list can be given here including those especially recommended 
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ADDRESS 


Rates Per Day ror Room Rates Per Day ror Room 
ACCOMMODATING ONE PERSON ACCOMMODATING Two PERSONS 
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ALEXANDRIA 5th and Spring 
AMBASSADOR 
ARCADY APT. HOTEL 2619 Wilshire 
5th and Los Angeles 
4th and Main 


251 So. Hill 
BILTMORE 5th and Olive 
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CECIL...... 
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eee re oe 939 So. Figueroa 
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[Continued from page A-147] 
mission of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, which is preparing the 1932 
Yearbook, met in Chicago May 16-18. 
Superintendent A. L. Threlkeld, Denver, 
Colorado, is chairman. Other members 
of the Commission are: Bertie Backus, 
Washington, D. C.; George S. Counts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Frank N. Freeman, University of Chi- 
cago; Superintendent Charles B. Glenn, 
Birmingham, Alabama; Mrs. John K. 
Norton, New York City; Paul T. Ran- 
kin, Detroit, Michigan; Belle M. Ryan, 
assistant superintendent of schools, 
Omaha, Nebraska; Goodwin Watson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and Superintendent David E. Weglein, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


For your Indian projectnext fall— 
Teachers, librarians, and art instructors 
may obtain from the Great Northern 
Railway portfolios of 12 reproductions 
of the Winold Reiss and W. Langdon 
Kihn Indian portraits. A nominal charge 
is made. Inquiries may be addressed to 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Summer opportunities—Here are 
some additional suggestions as to pleas- 
ant and profitable ways of combining 








work and play during your summer va- 
cation. 


Educational tours of the historic places of 
Europe are announced by the Semailles au 
Soleil, a government-supervised educational 
organization of 20,000 teachers and educa- 
tional workers of Belgium. Their motto is 
“Learn by travel and observation.” Professors 
of history, literature, and art travel with the 
tour giving informal lectures explaining points 
and places visited. Address inquiries to Leigh 
W. Prentice, Germantown Senior High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Sixth Seminar of the Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America will be 
held in Mexico City, July 4-24. Numerous field 
trips are included in the seminar programs. 
Optional trips for small groups to parts of 
Mexico and Nicaragua will be taken after the 
seminar closes. For information write to Hubert 
C. Herring, executive director, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
offers a travel-study course, including a 3700 
mile trip thru northeastern United States and 
Canada, July 20 to August 23, 1931. Students 
may earn college credit in geography by taking 
this trip. Prof. W. L. Perkins, of the Indiana 
State Teachers College faculty, will have the 
trip in charge. Buses will be used. 

The School Libraries Section of the A.L.A. 
will meet in New Haven, Connecticut, June 
22-27 inclusive. 

Sixty-eight summer courses in library science 
will be offered in 1931 in 34 states, the District 
of Columbia, and the Province of Quebec, ac- 
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cording to an announcement from the American 
Library Association. Most of them are elemen- 
tary courses for teacher-librarians. Copies of 
the list may be obtained from the Board of 
Education for Librarianship at A.L.A. headquar- 
ters, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Holiday courses in Europe in 1931—For 
the convenience of teachers and students who 
are thinking of taking courses in the various 
educational institutions of Europe during the 
summer months, the League of Nations In- 
stitute of Intellectual Cooperation has made 
a survey of the 119 institutions operating 
special summer programs. Complete informa- 
tion regarding dates, subjects of instruction, 
fees, and living facilities is included in the sur- 
vey. Further details may be secured from the 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers: changes in bylaws—The follow- 
ing changes and amendments to the con- 
stitution of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers have been proposed by 
the Constitution Committee and will be 
acted upon at the business meeting of 
the Department at Los Angeles. 

Change Article II, Section 1, to read 
as follows: 

To encourage higher qualifications for en 
trance into the teaching profession; to promote 
teacher participation in school management; to 
aid in securing adequate salaries, sound retire- 

[Continued on Page A-150] 





Safe 
Anywhere 


Under the 
T. C. U. Umbrella 


If you contemplate a trip this sum- 
mer, it will be reassuring to you to 
know that T. C. U. protection follows 
you wherever you go. 


NEW YORK 
hotels located on 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
and GRAMERCY PARK 


Charming hotels in 2 delightful old 


residential sections. Busses and street | T. C. U. protects in vacation time—anywhere 
cars to emy part of ony. Also subways. | Ruth Williams, Anchorage, Alaska, wrote: “I greatly appreciate 
Banquet facilities. Chaperon service your check for $100 for injuries received in an automobile acci- 
if desired. dent about 100 miles from Fairbanks, Alaska. It will help 
materially toward meeting my doctor bills.” 





Single Rooms perday . . . from $2 


Shared Accommodations per day, per 
person... . - +. from $9.50 


Special rates with meals if desired. 


Garnet A. Everett, Honolulu, Hawaii, wrote: “Thank you for 
the check that came to me in Honolulu, following my recent 
illness. It was very much appreciated.” 





Get the most out of your vacations by taking the T. C. U. with 
you to provide against mishaps. Send for full information. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITE 


Hotel Judson, Washington Square, South 


Hotel Holley, Washington Square, West 618 T. C. U. Building 


LINCOLN,NEBR. 
Hotel Earle, Washington Square, N. W. Syke SOPRA aE . = 
Hotel Van Rensselaer, 17 East 11th Street Free | FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
e Hotel Irving, Gramercy Park South 


| To the T. C. U., 618 T. C. U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


| { am a Teacher in 


This Identification Tag 


Hotel LeMarquis, 12 East 31st Street for Your Traveling Bag 
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another thrill 
like Ht... 


.a DudeRandh 


Surrounded by painted hills. 
A pony of your own. — Days 
and nights of health-giving fun. 


THERE ARE RANCHES AND 
RATES FOR EVERY BILL-FOLD 


Santa Fe Vaeation Tickets Cut 
the Cost to the Far West. 
On your way to NEA 
Convention 


Santa Fe Pullmans right to the 
rim of Grand Canyon....Indian- 
detours — by motor, off - the - 
beaten-path, escorted by 
courier... . California where 
dreams come true... . Col- 
orado Rockies and the 
National Parks. 
clip | and mail coupon for booklets 


Santa Fe System Lines 
982 Ry. Exchange, Chicago, IIl. 
Am interested in booklets checked below: 
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ment systems, tenure, and such other improve- 
ment in conditions as will enable teachers prop- 


| erly to function as a vital factor in educational 


progress. 


Insert the following as Section 2 of 
Article V: 


Persons Eligible. No person shall be eligible 
to office in this department who is not, at the 
time of election, regularly engaged in some 
phase of classroom teaching. 

Should any officer of this department leave 
the profession to engage in other business, his 
office shall be declared vacant and shall be filled 
in the same manner provided for other vacan- 
cies. 

Should any officer of this department accept 
an administrative position, or retire from active 
teaching, such officer shall serve only until the 
next succeeding annual election, and any vacan- 
cies so occasioned shall be filled by election at 
the annual meeting. 

Provided, however, that this section shall not 
be construed to apply to any person holding 
office in this department at the time this section 
is adopted; but any such person shall serve until 
the expiration of the period for which he was 
elected. 


Change Section 2, Article V, to Sec- 
tion 3; change Section 3 to Section 4. 


Change Article VI, Conferences, to 
read as follows: 


Section 1. Conferences shall be held by the 
members of the executive committee of the 
department with local organizations of class- 
room teachers or with other groups of teachers 
for the purpose of [a] discussing, formulating, 
and carrying into effect the policies and pro- 


grams of the department, [b] assisting local 
groups with their problems, and [c] stimulat- 
ing interest in professional organization work, 
Former members of the executive committee 
may be authorized to conduct conferences in 
their respective localities by the executive com- 
mittee. 

Section 2. The officers of such conferences 
shall be a chairman and a secretary. Members 
of the executive committee and others author- 
ized to conduct conferences shall send to the 
headquarters office of the National Education 
Association in Washington written reports of 
all such conferences and a list of those held 
during the year shall be published in the year- 
book of the department. 


Change Article VIII to read: 


This constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at the 
annual business meeting of the department, pro- 
vided notice in writing of such proposed amend- 
ment shall have been filed with the secretary of 
the department at least sixty [60] days prior to 
such annual meeting and published in the issue 
of the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation next preceding the annual meeting of the 
Association, and in the issue of the News Bulle- 
tin of this department next preceding the an- 
nual meeting of the department. 


Members Constitution Committee: Vi- 
ola S. Kelley, San Francisco, Calif., chair- 
man ; Esther Newell, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
and Rush M. Caldwell, Dallas, Tex. 


Changes in NEA bylaws—lInfor- 
mation concerning these changes was 
printed in the Notes and Announce- 
ments in the May JourNAL, page A-120. 
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THE TRAVEL GUILD, inc. 


621 Fifth Ave.N.Y. 180 N. Michigan, Chicago % 


Spend your vacation in the 
beautiful Gallatin Canyon 
heart of the Rockies near Yel- 
lowstone Park. Cool nights— 
bright sunshine days—won- 
derful scenery—good accom- 
modations — exclusive. Send 
for free booklet. 


CASTLE ROCK CAMP 
GALLATIN GATE, MONTANA 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS AGENCY 








THE PRINCIPAL anp 
SUPERVISION 


Tenth Yearbook (April, 1931) 
SOME of the topics are as follows: Ad- 

ministrative phases of supervision, in- 
fluencing the teacher, influencing the 
pupil, vitalizing the curriculum and 
methods, application of research technics, 
training the principal for supervision, 
and evaluating the principal's work. 


Price, $2.00 per copy 


Address communications and make checks 
payable to 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W. | Washington, D. C. 


45TH YEAR.—Executives and teachers for all 
kinds of Public School work, and men and women 


W.J. BLACK, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 7 
| 
| 


for good positions in State Teachers Colleges, 
Universities, and Private Schools, in good demand. 
Many thousands have secured PROMOTION 
through this Agency. Why not you? Booklet free. 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


535 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
| HYDE BUILDING, SPOKANE, WASH. 
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